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ON THE MEANS OF CIVILIZING THE INDIANS 


ESSAY ON THE BEST MEANS FOR EXTENDING KNOWLEDGE AND Ci\- 
ILIZATION AMONG THE WESTERN INDIANS. 


Addressed to the American Lyceum, by Henry R. Scnooicrarr, Auth 
of Travels to the Sources of the Mississippi, &c. 


Wuatever traits of the Indian character may be singled out and 
held up for admiration, the inquiry still returns upon us: How cav 
those points which best betoken the possession of intellectual caps- 
city, be most advantageously improved ? 

Knowledge, to be useful to the Indian tribes, must possess i 
decidedly practical character. All the sources of their mora! 
depression, and all the means of their mora] elevation, are such «: 
are peculiar to the earliest stages of human society. Their wants. 
both intellectual and physical, are of the primary character ; and 
may be sufficiently comprehended in the round of practical truths, 
which form the basis of civilization. Most of these truths are of 
the most simple and obvious kind. Lying level with every capacity. 
and constituting the objects of daily action, they are only in danger 
of being lost sight of, by straining after some great and sudden efforts 
to remodel the internal constitution of their society. History give: 
us very little reason to suppose that such changes will happen, b) 
any other, but the patient and faithful application of the common 
means. ‘To read and to write, to build and to plant, houselold 
economy, dress and address, are among the elements of civil 
knowledge. And this knowledge may be compared to a series, 
which begins in the profoundest state of ignorance and barbarism. 
and terminates in the most polished state of moral refinement. 
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To depart one step from the former, is to take one step towards 
the latter. ‘To abandon the temporary lodge, to throw aside the 
blanket, to discontinue the use of paints, are as certain indications 
of incipient civilization, as it unquestionably is, at a more advanced 
stage, to substitute alphabetical, for hieroglyphic signs, or machine, 
for hand labour. The example of consistent individuals, will be- 
come the means of influencing communities. If we can convince 
them of the superiority of agriculture, over mere gardening; of 
grazing over hunting—of pacific, over warlike achievements—of 
written, over oral laws—of temperance, over intemperance—of 
industry, over inanity, we have gained so many points in their 
reformation. It will then become easier to convince them, that it 
is dishonorable to be lazy, and infamous to be dishonest. 

Other truths lie in the direct train of these improvements, and 
are inseparable from them, such as relate to the varied economy of 
life, the reciprocal duties of society, and the principles of govern- 
ment. ‘To assent to these truths, and to adopt them in practice, 
cannot, it is conceived, be occurrences very widely separated, in 
point of time. But in order to the mind’s giving this assent, in the 
true sense, there must be such a previous understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and application of these important truths, as is totally irrecon- 
cileable with the moral condition of Indians living in an idolatrous 
and irreligious state. 

Hence, there is a still higher and nobler duty,—the duty of pre- 
paring the Indian mind for giving this assent. And it is one, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is conceived to be alike essential to the 
commencement, as to the completion of their moral elevation. It 
is not only deemed a point of primary importance, to teach them 
their true relation to civilized communities, and the principles which 
lead such communities to rise and fall in the scale of wealth and 
power ; buta lite reflection must make it manifest, that they should, 
at the same time, be taught the soleran and important relation, in 
which the volume of inspiration places them, with respect to the 
Author of their existence. 

By imparting this light at the commencement of their career of 
civilization, they will be enabled to take a view of the whole ground 
of their responsibilities, and to see whether it is worth their while 
to commence a moral race, the rewards of victorious competitorship 
in which, are fully held up, and displayed to their view. If this 
paramount obligation can be impressed on their minds, while they 
exist in the state of hunters and warriors, they will be placed in a 
position, in which they can the more readily judge, whether a con- 
ftinuance in these pursuits, wholly or in part, or the adoption of 
civilized modes of industry, wholly or in part, will best subserve the 
fulfilment of the whole circle of their obligations. And, if there 
be no error in this conclusion, they will thus be led to esteem 
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industry, and the acquisition of property and education, as means 
essential to the attainment of an end ; and not, as they are otherwise 
apt to become, the end itself. 

Christianity every where inculcates order, obedience, wisdom and 
virtue. Its order, educed from chaos, leads the mind through an 
infinite and connected series of beautiful creations, of both animate 
and inanimate classes, ‘ from nature up to nature’s God.’ And its 
maxims of obedience, wisdom, and virtue, are the most perfect and 
sublime to which the human intellect can refer. Considered merely 
as a code of morals, and were there no futurity to test their immu- 
tability, they would produce the greatest amount of happiness to 
families, and to communities. They are so interwoven in their 
practical application with the duties and relations of life, and evince 
so intimate a knowledge of human nature, that they are found to be 
adapted to all periods of human life. They form a system which 
applies to man in his infancy and in his age ;—in his weakness and 
in his strength ;—in his joy and in his sorrow ;—in his life and in his 
death. And itis the admiration of this system, that it is equally 
applicable to every condition of society. ‘The governor and the 
subject, the master and the servant, the parent and the child, the 
rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, are placed on an 
equality of faith. Science and learning, splendor and penury lose 
their distinctions before the two-edged sword of iis requisitions. It 
considers all as subject to its laws. It deems all capable of obeying 
them. It prescribes no standard of art, or book knowledge. It 
looks to no necessary amount of human attainment, in the occu- 
pations or rank of life. Felix, trembling before the moral majesty 
of Paul, or Tinda, quailing under the denunciations of Brainerd, 
are equally just demonstrations of its applicability and power. To 
love, and to hate, are the ends of its requirement. And these 
are exercises of the affections, at the command of every rational 
being, savage or civilized. All its promises; all its denunciations ; 
all the inducements it holds out to obedience ; all its solemn threat- 
enings of disobedience, are equally addressed to the ‘ Jew and the 
Gentile, the bond and the free.’ Were it not so,—if truth could 
disprove one of its precepts; if justice could point out any portion 
of the human family, who were exempt from its laws; or if any 
candid interpretation of language could be made, tending to show, 
that in the final retribution, one tittle of the just man’s reward 
should be given to the unjust, then the exhibition of this single truth, 
so established to be a truth, would be, in effect, to knock the key- 
stone from the temple of God, and tumble the whole superstructure 
in splendid fragments. 

If these positions be correct, and I am not aware that they are 
not strictly so, then it is an object of the highest moment with all, 
who purpose to better the condition of the Indians, to begin their 
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labors by the introduction of Christianity. This should be the cor- 
ner stone. Weare not willing to stop here. It should also cement 
the materials of the whole edifice. And it should constitute the 
meee and ornaments of its final finish. Without it, there may 
indeed be corporeal civilization. Several of the States of Antiquity 
are pronounced to have been eminently civilized before the Christian 
era. But we are inclined to think it was the civilization of the 
head, rather than the heart. Body and mind were brought to unite 
their aid in this effort. Sculpture, painting, and architecture, were 
carried to their highest pitch. All the arts, which require great physi- 
cal skill, were successfully cultivated. History and poetry were 
unexcelled. But they owed no part of their excellence to the vir- 
tues of society. Viewed in the era of its highest refinement, it 
was corrupt to the core. Profligacy, revenge, and refined error, 
in morals and philosophy, were its striking characteristics. There 
was an utter destitution of moral loveliness. And we cannot select 
an era, which will bear the scrutinizing glare of biblical truth 
Their very highest efforts were made in times of the greatest 
turmoil and excitement; affording proof that, while the mind was 
disciplined for its most extraordinary achievements, the affections 
of the heart, like an uncaged lion, were left to rage in all their 
native fury. We merely allude to this species of civilization, for 
the purpose of pointing out its enormities; and to illustrate the 
position, that mere civilization of manners, and changes of philo- 
sophical opinions, will not, as necessary consequences, produce 
Christianity ; while we may confidently appeal to history to show, 
that the introduction of the gospel among the rudest nations, has, 
without producing luxury, been attended by an almost immediate 
resort to the arts of civilization. 

We are aware that we are trenching on disputed ground, and that 
many have entertained a different theory. By these, Christianity 
has been deemed the peculiar growth of a more advanced period 
of human attainment. It has been regarded, so to say, as the fruit, 
rather than the seed of civilization. e believe this opinion to be 
confined to the doctrines of a sectarian philosophy. We do not 
know that the church of Christ has, at any period of its history, 
or under any of its phases, had any doubts respecting the perfect 
applicability of the gospel to uncivilized nations. Paul had none. 

he Moravians had none, when they entered the missionary fields 
of India and Greenland. Elliot had none. Brainerd and Martyn 
had none. And whatever doubts there may have rested on the 
minds of candid inquirers after truth, on this point, the history and 
progress of missions, in our own day, and in our. own land, has 
furnished a most triumphant answer on the subject. 

So far as my own observation has gone, on the American fron- 
tiers, I feel impelled by the force of facts, to affirm that, asa general 
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axiom, Christianity must be regarded as the precursor of civilization 
That it is a cause, and not an effect; and that if the action of these 
appear to be often reciprocal, such reciprocity is, to human view, 
the result of a belief, and a condition of the affections, which may 
nevertheless be exercised by individuals the most rude and nomadic 


in their habits. 
(To be concluded.) 


GREGG’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LYCEUM. 


Iddress delivered before the New-Hampshire State Lyceum, in the Represen- 
tatives’ Hall, at their Second Annual Meeting, June 5, 1834. By Jarvis 
Greece. Published by request of the Society. 


‘“ Know.Lepce 1s Power;” but knowledge is neither wisdom 
nor virtue. Knowledge is the mere function of the understanding ; 
the material indeed, out of which Reason and Conscience build 
the fair structures of wis!om and virtue ; but the material too, out 
of which the passions often rear the monuments of folly and vice. 
Intelligence is to be estimated by its use; applied to wise and vir- 
tuous ends, it is the greatest of blessings; to pernicious ends, the 
severest of curses.’ 

This is the opening sentence of an address, whose eloquence is 
no Jess attractive, than iis arguments are convincing. In a pre- 
ceding essay, we have seen the views of a gentleman, whose scien- 
tific attainments and reputation secure him from the charge of 
enthusiasm, and whose extensive observation gives peculiar authority 
to his opinions; and we find him expressing the most decided 
conviction that religion must be the precursor of civilization, even 
among the savages of the West. In the address before us, the 
author insists that this is the only conservative influence by which 
our own state of civilization can be maintained. He remarks, that 
as light and liberty are almost uniformly seen associated ; the infer- 
ence is very natural, that the last is the consequence of the first ; 
but in this he believes there is a fundamental error. He pays the 
merited tribute of respect to the efforts of Lord Brougham, and his 
philanthropic associates, in the promotion of general knowledge ; but 
he considers it demonstrable from the light of reason, and from the 
history of our race, that they have expected, from the mere diffusion 
of knowledge, effects which it can never produce. 

His first appeal is to the condition of the enlightened, cultivated 
states of Greece. 


‘The populace of Athens constituted one grand adult school. Oratora, 
poets, and ne” their teachers. The facts of their ‘story, the 
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achievements of their heroes, the glories of their ancestors, were all treas- 
ured up in their memories in the enduring forms of eloquence and poetry. 
The poems of Homer and Euripides and Pindar were inscribed on the living 
tablete of the Grecian mind, if they were not mouldering in material forms 
on the shelves of the bookstore, or gathering dust in the unfrequented 
library. A Grecian ignorant! If he did not know the diameter of Jupiter, 
or the height of a mountain in the moon, he knew what was far more impor- 
tant for him to know, as a citizen, and a man, the principles of duty as they 
were then imperfectly developed. His mind was stored with the maxims of 
philosophy and the sentiments of virtue; his memory was the storehouse of 
whatever had been wisely said, or felicitously expressed, of the “thoughts 
that breathed ” from the most exalted patriotism, and the “ words that burn- 
ed” upon the lips of the sublimest and sweetest bards,’ 


And yet Greece is no more. 


‘Science, art, genius, taste, intelligence, could not save her. In the days 
of her comparative ignorance and barbarism, she was free. Cultivated, 
refined, intelligent, Greece was enslaved.’ 


Rome does not present so striking an example ; still, he observes, 


‘The populace of the Augustan age must have been far more intelligent 
than that of any previous age. And yet from this point we begin to trace 
the decline and fall of Rome. [If intelligence did not hasten her catastrophe, 
it did not save her.’ 


But Modern France affords an overwhelming evidence, that 
intellectual light may blaze in meridian splendor, without casting one 
ray of hope upon the darkness of moral pollution. 


‘They sought to spread the Jeaven through the whole mass of mind; toe 
craw off from the grand reservoir, innumerable rills, which might water and 
fertilize the whole face of society. Theirconception was magnificent ; their 
visions glorious. Human perfectibility, the supremacy of human reason, 
the uninterrupted and unlimited progress of liuman society, were the day- 
dreams of French philosophy. Their means were wisely selected. A 
multitude of powerful minds devoted their labors to the preparation of 
books, treatises, essays and tracts for the people. All France became one 
great school of philosophy. The stagnant ocean of mind was moved. Its 
agitation was deep, magnificent and grand.’ 


And what was the result of this mighty effort of the most pow- 
erful intellects, the most skilful managers of the human mind? 


‘For a while, the philosophers rode proudly and gloriously, like Tritons, 
amid the waves they had excited. But they had forgotten to provide the 
only trident of sufficient power to contro] and allay the storm. Science 
may excite, and arm, with irresistible might, the powers of the human intel- 
lect; but science alone cannot restrain and direct them. So found the 
misguided philosophers of France, when it was too late. When the disciples 
of the Encyclopedists, cut loose from all the restraints of conscience and 
moral obligation, arose in the might of a philosophy, which promised to 
disenthral the human mind of all political and moral prejudice, and over- 
whelmed law, order, and civilization with the violence of a torrent, the 
dreaming speculators on human perfectibility, found that the spirits they 
had raised would not down at their bidding. The very weapons they had 
forged in the laboratories of philosophic seclusion, were turned against 
hemselves. They had put the two-edged sword of knowledge into the 
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hands of maniacs, or rather demoniacs, from whose minds were obliterated 
every sentiment of virtue, every idea of mora] accountability. It was not 
ignorance that deluged France in an ocean of blood, and stained it with 
crimes at which humanity shudders. It was not an uninstructed, an unread- 
ing populace, that perpetrated horrors, which might make the sun in heaven 
hide his head, and turn the moon to blood. It was the intelligent, philo- 
sophical disciples of the Encyclopedists. It was unbaptized science.’ 


Even England has given sad evidence, that the increasing and 
extending light of knowledge is not the desired panacea for the pre- 
vention of crime. 

‘The fruit of the tree of knowledge, unmixed with that of the tree of 
lite, has been found in England too, to be unto death. The process of de- 
moralization and disorganization has kept pace with the diffusion of know]- 
edge. Within the last twenty years, during which these — 
oflorts have been made, crime in England has more than tripled. 

‘The parliamentary return, March 29, 1833, shows an increase of criminal 
committals, which is altogether unprecedented. In 1812 there were 6576— 
which number, by regular increments during twenty successive years, 
amounted in 1832 to 20,829. In Scotland and Ireland, the deterioration in 
morals has been yet more appalling ;—crime in the former country ren § 
increased during the same period fourfold, and in the latter country sixfold. 
“If things continue at this rate, (says a writer in a recent review,) we shall have 
crime going on not as the square, but as the cube; in twenty years, the 
criminals will be 60,000 annually in England; in forty years 180,000; in 
sixty years 540,000; in eighty years, 1,620,000; in a century, 4,860,000, or 
nearly a third part of the whole existing population.”’ 


When these facts were recently stated in the English Parliament, 
it was replied by Lord Brougham, that the inference drawn was by 
no means just;—that ‘the demoralizing effect of the laws—espe- 
cially of the perpetual oath-taking, and the poor-laws,’ and ‘the 
abuse of the poor-laws’ were ‘counteragents,’ which all the efforts 
yet made for the diffusion of knowledge could not be expected to 
overcome ;—that to these causes, and to the rapid growth of popu- 
lation, was to be ascribed the increase of crime; and that no remedy, 
however powerful, could be expected at once to neutralize evils so 
extensive and so inveterate. ‘It is,’ he remarked, ‘ like pouring’a 
drop of water into a large quantity of arsenic or prussic acid, think- 
ing thereby to diminish and destroy their noxious and deleterious 
qualities ;’ and he urges, that no argument can hence be derived 
against the acknowledged influence of education, of which even 
antiquity asserts 

* Emollit mores ; nec sinit esse feros.’ 


There is much truth in this reply ; and still more in the allusion 
of the noble reformer to that’ contracted view of education which 
limits it to ‘ reading, writing and accounts.’ Let it not be forgotten 
however, that education, even in the lowest ordinary sense of the 
term, involves much of discipline in connection with instruc- 
tion; and that the mere communication of the same amount of 
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knowledge through the medium of books, can never produce the 
same effect on the character. We must also ask again, why the 
‘great adult school’ of Athens, was not purified and preserved by 
the lessons of its philosophers and historians and poets, and beg the 
reader to examine still farther, the argument of the address before us. 

Mr. Gregg appeals to reason as well asto history. If, he argues, 
we have two distinct portions of our nature, if there be affections, as 
well as faculties, both must be cultivated in order to form the com- 
plete man. 


‘There is no tendency in purely intellectual cultivation to moral devel- 
opment. The head and the heart ere distinct and independent faculties 
of the man; each has its appropriate aliment ; each demands its own peculiar 
culture. The neglect to furnish this food and training to the moral powers, 
leaves one whole department of the human soul uncultivated and waste, to 
be overspread with a rank growth of noxious and poisonous weeds.’ 


And what says our experience in regard to individuals within our 
own sphere of observation? 


‘Enter our penitentiaries and jails; who are their inmates? The igno- 
rant, the uninformed, the stupid? Alas! how often is the reluctant tribute 
of admiration extorted from the visiter, as he gazes on the intelligent coun- 
tenances, keen eyes, and imposing presence of these caged tigers! How 
often does the suspicion arise in the eae of the admirer of genius, whether 
virtue be indeed favorable to the development of the highest energies of 
intellect ; whether its proud aspirings, its lofty flights, its bold excursions, 
be not repressed by the timid prudence of virtue! Who has not gazed with 
an admiration, amounting almost to idolatry, on a Byron perched in proud 
scorn on the highest pinnacle of the mount of song—on a Napoleon, ly the 
single might of his genius wielding the energies of half a continent ;— 
though he knew that the former had scattered mildew from his wings, and 
flung perdition all around him, and the latter sacrificed on the altar of his 
ambition more than a million of his race ?” 


These are not indeed new facts or reflections ; but when we think 
of them, how can we but ask, with the author, 


‘Why then should it ever have been thought, that mere intelligence in 
the mass of the people would be an infallible guaranty of security and 
happiness? What is there in diffusion that should change the nature of 
knowledge? In the case of individuals, whose moral culture has been 
neglected, knowledge has quickened the propensity, and enlarged the 
capacity for evil; has let loose the tiger from his cage, and sharpened his 
appetite for blood. Why then should the experiment, in masses, be expect- 
ed to contradict all our experience in individual cases? Why should this 
partial education be expected to do for a nation, what it has never done for 
dividuals? If intelligent, enlightened individuals have been found dan- 
gerous to society, why should it be thought that an intelligent community 
must of necessity be free and happy ?” P 


Is then the flowing stream of knowledge to be checked? This is 
not our author’s view. 


‘Let the people be instructed. Let the streams of knowledge be sent 
abroad in copious irrigations over the face of society. But let not these 
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streams water only the wild native growth of the fields, or the poisonous 
plants, which accident or malice has sown. Let the seeds of moral culture 
be scattered abroad with a liberal hand, and let their plants be trained by the 
labors and cares of the diligent cultivator.’—‘ Let the people then be instruct- 
ed; but let them be also educated. Let their intellects be stored with the 
principles of science, but let their hearts, too, be imbued with the sentiments 
of virtue. Let the powers of their understandings be developed; but let 
the faculties of the spirit also be called into exercise.’ 


In seeking for the means by which this great work is to be ac- 
complished, the writer has no hesitation in presenting that mighty 
power which gave to Scotland and New England the highest state 
of education and of morals which the civilized world could present. 

‘But how, it may be asked, shall this be done? What is the appropriate 
food of the Spirit? What is the best means of that training which the 
moral powers demand? To these questions, unhesitatingly, and boldly | 
answer,—The Gospet or Jesus Curist.’ 


It is indeed in Christianity alone that the politician will find the 
long sought check, which shall maintain each portion of the state in 
its requisite balance, not by the threats of power, or the contests of 
violence, but by the gentle influence of the law of love, which 
Christianity inculcates, and the sanctions of a future state which the 
Bible proclaims. It is here, and here only, that the patriot finds a 
remedy for the evils which infest his country,—a protection against 
the dangers which threaten it. Nothing else can check the pro- 
gress of that spirit of lawless violence, which is stalking through our 
land, and threatening the safety of our firesides, and the peace of 
our midnight slumbers. 


HOW TO RENDER INSTRUCTION INTERESTING. 


Amonc the maxims of education, which we copied from Mr. 
Emerson in our last number, one of the most important to success 
is that which enjoins upon the teacher—‘ Endeavor to render your 
instructions interesting.’ In referring to his life, we had occasion 
to observe that he made this a special object of attention in his owr 
mstructions, and that he was unusually successful. The principles 
which he adopted, while engaged as a tutor at Harvard University, 
present some important means of securing the point. 

‘In order to render the pupil’s progress the most pleasing and rapid, 
it is not enough that the instructor understands the exercises he assigns. 


He must consult other books; he must think; he must dive into the sub- 
ject; he must compare ; he must be able to illustrate and elucidate, and 


tell the why and wherefore.’ 


The efforts to which the familiar extracts of a Jetter refer, were 
not in vain. One of his contemporaries at Harvard observes, that 
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he was ‘ remarkably clear and satisfactory in his views and illustra- 
tions ’—‘ a very popular as well as useful instructor ;’ and the gene- 
ral testimony of the pupils of his seminary, will satisfy us, that he 
had attained, to a good degree, the power which he recommends. 
We have already quoted his remark,— If a teacher cannot do 
this—it is of little consequence what other qualifications he possess- 
es ;’ and the same remarks are not less true of the parent and the 
religious teacher. Notwithstanding therefore, his modest disclaimer 
of ability to point out satisfactorily the mode of rendering instruction 
interesting, we know not to whom we can look so rationally, as to 
one who was himself successful—and we feel bound to present our 
readers with the following views, extracted from his prospectus. 


‘ To form an interesting instructor, there must be a foundation in 
native genius,—an original aptituie of mind. This talent is, no 
doubt, in some measure, common to all, though dealt out in differ- 
ent portions, to different individuals. As actually possessed by 
teachers, however, it is probably much more the result of circum- 
stances, of culture, and of effort, than is generally imagined. How 
then is this talent to be cultivated and improved ? 

‘ It may be scarcely needful to remark, that for this end, you 
should gain a thorough and familiar acquaintance with the branch 
you teach. It is indeed true, that with the book in your hand, 
without any knowledge of the subject, you may ascertain, how far 
your pupil repeats the words of her lesson. But this can hardiy be 
called teaching. At least, itis not your teaching. If any instruction 
is communicated, it is the book that teaches, and not you. An inter- 
esting teacher does much more. He questions his pupils. He 
hears and answers their questions. He interrogates them again and 
again. He ascertains, how far they understand the subject. He 
explains what 1s obscure. He makes observations, and leads his 
pupils to make reflections, not contained in the book. In these 
ways, he enlightens their minds; enlarges their views ; gratifies 
their taste for knowledge ; stimulates and delights their curiosity. 
To do this, he must be well acquainted with the subject. 

‘The respect, which pupils must feel for such a teacher, will also 
conduce to increase the interest of his instructions. Their respect 
and interest may be raised still higher, if he can point out the faults 
and inaccuracies of the book, state the remarks and opinions of oth- 
ers, and discuss and settle questions, that may appear at once difficult 
and important. 

‘To gain the interest of your pupils, you must be ardently engag- 
ed in your work. ‘This may be, in some measure, implied in the 
above :emars. But it deserves a more particular consideration. 
Our minds are formed to be strongly affected by sympathy. Our 
feelings are highly contagious. If we exercise and manifest strong 
feeling, it will be, in some measure, propagated to those around us, 
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though they know not the cause. Much more, when the cause is 
known ; especially if it relates to themselves. Scarcely less con- 
tagious are dullness and stupidity. Dull teachers, therefore, must 
expect to have dull pupils. If, then, you would interest your pu- 
pils, you must be ardent yourselves. But how will you kindle and 
fan such a fire within your own breasts? One method for this, is 
faithfully to study every lesson, previously to attending recitation. 
It may have been from neglecting this, more than from any other 
cause, that those who have long been employed in teaching, are 
sometimes found to be cold and lifeless in their instructions. 
Though you may have a good general acquaintance with the branch ; 
though you may have heard the same recitation twenty times be- 
fore, you should still devote particular attention to the exercise, be- 
fore meeting your pupils, not only to refresh your mind with 
thoughts before familiar, but to gain new and more extended views 
upon the subject. This will excite an interest, which merely re- 
viewing former ideas and reflections, can by no means inspire. 

‘'T’o excite your interest to the utmost, teaching should be your 
chief business; at least, it should not be secondary to any other. 
It should engage your heart and your meditations, by night and by 
day. It has been remarked, that persons of superior talents and 
acquisitions, sometimes succeed wretchedly in teaching. One rea- 
son of this has probably been, that the current of their vigorous en- 
ergies has been chiefly directed to other objects,—objects, which 
they have considered more worthy of elevated genius, than the 
humble office of a pedagogue. 

‘If you would keep your own interest continually glowing, let your 
method of instruction be occasionally varied; mark well the pecu- 
liar advantages and disadvantages of each; and exert yourself to 
the utmost to improve the art of teaching. Reading, writing, and 
conversing upon the various branches of your employment, will 
conduce to the same result. Probably nothing has yet been written 
upon the subject, more worthy of your diligent and frequent peru- 
sal, than Watts’s treatise on the Improvement of the Mind. Asso- 
ciations of teachers, formed for conversation and correspondence, 
for mutual improvement in their art, must happily tend to the same 
effect. 

‘ But scarcely any thing will have a greater influence to render 
instructions interesting and pleasant, than the mutual attachment of 
teacher and pupils. To kindle your affection for them, it would 
seem sufficient to consider the divine requirement to extend your 
love to all, even to enemies. But in addition to this, you have oth- 
er excitements, most affecting and powerful. Consider your high 
obligations to them in particular. ‘They are committed to your spe- 
cial care. Your God, your country, and your patrons are saying 
to you, ** Take these children, and educate them for us.” And as 
you proceed, the very cxercise of feeding them with knowledge 
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and understanding, cannot fail to invigorate your attachment. This 
attachment you must manifest, not so much in profession, as in 
conduct. ‘ Let it glow in your looks and sparkle in your eyes, 
and flow forth in all you do and say. By your unaffected smiles, 
by your condescension, by your affability, by your parental tender- 
ness, “* by your assiduity, to assist them to the utmost, make them 
feel, that you are deeply attached to their welfare—that their im- 
provement is more precious to you than gold.” Government you 
must indeed have. Without this, your instruction will be all in 
vain. You must constantly maintain your authority. ‘ You must 
be absolute in your little empires. Your word must be law; but 
let it always be the law of kindness.” As far as possible, govern 
your pupils, as though you governed them not. hile they con- 
tinually feel, let them as rarely as possible perceive the hand, that 
restrains and regulates them. Instead of driving them with the 
scourge of stern authority, endeavor to draw them with the cords of 
parental love. Should you be compelled to rebuke, let it be with 
solemn tenderness—let it be felt, as a faithful wound of a friend— 
let it be felt, as coming from the wounded, bieeding heart of tender- 
ness. Rarely, if ever, administer a sharp rebuke. ‘Thus you may 
probably succeed, in some measure, to gain the attachment of yout 
pupils. And you will bear in mind, that this most precious and 
important boon is to be won, preserved, and increased, by a contin- 
ued use of the same means. 

‘ Thus, if you have a good general acquaintance with the branches 
you teach ; if you ardently and vigorously pursue your employment ; 
if you make special efforts to be as well prepared as possiple, for 
every recitation; if you strive to improve in your profession, by 
reading, writing, conversation and reflection; if you cherish an ar- 
dent attachment to your pupils, and succeed in gaining and preserv- 
ing theirs ; if you do not attempt too many or too arduous services ; 
if you are favored with a good share of health, and the common 
smiles of Heaven ; you can hardly fail to render your instructions, 
in a good degree, interesting to your pupils. And thus you will 
find the task of teaching as delightful to yourselves, as it is profita- 
ble to them.’ 





A YOUNG TEACHER’S HISTORY. 


[The following sketch of a teacher's history will illustrate some of the defects 
in our schools, and we hope, may give salutary warning to those who design to 
become teachers, as well as to those who employ them. | 


WHEN a man enters upon any new scene of action, even if he is 
well prepared for his duties, he is not so ready in performing them, 
as he will be when time has given him experience ; and it certainls 
then cannot be expected that one wholly unqualified for his station 
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should pass through his daily avocations without difficulty. Such 
is the fact with too many individuals who attempt to teach our com- 
mon schools ; and such it was with me when I first entered a New- 
England school-house as a teacher. 

With no direct preparation for the duties devolving upon me, I 
acted in many respects a very injudicious part. With a mind nei- 
ther disciplined by study, nor matured by experience, I attempted 
to lead others into paths wholly untrodden by myself. It is true, 
that I had made a beginning in study; but all that study would 
have been as necessary to any mechanical employment. It was a 
mere beginning ; for I had pursued an academical course for only 
one year; previous to which, my pursuits in life had led me far 
even from the streams of knowledge. I began to ‘keep school,’ 
without an acquaintance with the common branches of education, 
and what was still worse, I knew little of other men, and much less of 
myself. Hence, as might be expected, self-government was some- 
thing to which I was an entire stranger. ‘The teacher’s duty was 
thougitt to consist in preventing disorder, and ‘ hearing the boys say 
their lessons.’ Daily experience, however, soon taught me, that it 
was no easy task to teach others those things of which I was igno- 
rant. 

About the time of beginning my course, ‘ Hall’s Lectures on 
School-keeping’ made their appearance ; and, fortunately for me, 
my teacher in the academy recommended the book to my attention. 
It was of essential service to me; but inexperience and ignorance 
caused that valuable manual to be of much less value than it would 
have been in more favorable circumstances. This vook, for the 
most part, was used as a text book by several other teachers and my- 
self, at stated weekly meetings, which we held for conversation on 
various topics connected with our schools. In these meetings, we 
gave the results of our own experience, and entered into a full detail of 
every thing that we did. In addition to this, we visited each other’s 
schools, and there saw their everyday operations. Perhaps the course 
we pursued might have been more beneficial ; still it was not unpro- 
ductive of good. Through the influence of these meetings, of 
‘ Hall’s Lectures,’ and a few numbers of the Journal of Education, 
which a friend tent me, I began to feel my own deficiencies, and 
thoughts wholly unknown before, would often pass through my 
mind. Mr. Hall’s ideas, common sense taught me, were correct ; 
but as 1 was unable to make them my own, they were comparative- 
ly of little avail. 

In the course of the winter, owing to my extreme ignorance of 
what belongs to a teacher’s duties, [ took many injudicious steps. 
Corporal punishment of the severest kind was the penalty for diso- 
bedience to my directions. I endeavored, as I thought, to follow 
the suggestions of Mr. Hall on the subject of punishment, but I now 
see, that I greatly erred in the spirit of the thing. Though I do 
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not feel authoriséd to assert that corporal punishment ought wholly 
to be excluded from common schools, I can say with assurance, 
that the course I pursued was productive of no good, but of a vast 
amount of evil. I think it may be further said, that with the excep- 
tion of one boy, with whose parents I boarded, the members of the 
school had little or no regard for me as a friend or a teacher; and 
I fear, even to this day, the parents and children of that district 
cherish towards me feelings of bitter hostility. Although I had to 
contend with difficulties, 1 am not inclined to excuse myself in the 
smallest degree, for no person should ever take upon himself the 
responsible duties of a teacher, unless he is well qua/ified. 

My second attempt at teaching was rather more fortunate than 
the first ; yet it had its difficulties. 1 trust I was a litle betier pre- 
pared for my employment, but I fear that the preparation was not 
such as to enable me to do any thing as it ought to be done. I had, 
in the course of the previous summer, an opportunity of hearing a 
part of the lectures of the American Institute of Instruction at its first 
session ; but such was the rude state of my mind, that the instruc- 
tions there given, produced with me but little good. It is true, I 
began to think, but was unable to reduce any thing to practice. As 
ahelp in doing my duties, I obtained the ‘ Education Reporter,’ 
which was indeed a very valuable paper. I read it with much satis- 
faction, and became more and more impressed with the fact that 
our schools, to say the least, are badly managed. This paper had 
the effect of leading me to think stili more; though I put few of its 
valuable suggestions in practice. My views of education were still 
very limited. 

I tried, as I thought, while in connection with this school, to treat 
those under my care as reasonable beings; but I am now inclined 
to think that reason did not guide me in every thing. Corporal 
punishment was often inflicted, and in the presence of the whole 
school, though never at the time the offence was committed. I be- 
lieve a want of self-government on my part, tended much to increase 
the faults for which it was inflicted. With a few exceptions, 1 pas- 
sed througt: the time allotted to the school, without bringing upon 
myself the displeasure of parents and children, and so much better 
was this second attempt at teaching than the first, that I was invited 
to take the school the following winter. 

Previous to my third trial in school-keeping, the ‘ Education Re- 
porter’ was united with the ‘ Annals of Education.’ This change 
brought ‘ the Annals,’ which I had not before read, into my hands. 
The day that first led me to a perusal of this valuable work, was to 
me a new era in my views of education. Whatever correct views 
I may now have on this subject in all its bearings, I consider my- 
self mainly indebted for them to the ‘ Annals of Education.’ I first 
read the work with pleasure, then with profit. The ‘ Sketches of 
Hofwyl,’ and the Editor’s reply to the inquiry ‘ What is Education ?’ 
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were probably more beneficial to me than all other reading on the 
great subject of man’s improvement. I ought not, in this connection, 
to neglect to say a word respecting the Juvenile Rambler,* and the 
benefit which resulted to me from its perusal. Though it was 
a work designed expressly for the young, no number of it came 
to me without giving much instruction, as well as pleasant reading. 
I am confident that no teacher of our common schools, situated as 
I was, could read this little paper without much benefit. 

This third attempt at teaching was more satisfactory to myself 
and others, than either of the former. There was less of corporal 
punishment, than before, and when inflicted, it was never in the 
presence of the school. The time was spent more agreeably, and 
I trust more profitably, both to myself and pupils. I endeavored to 
act on the principles of Salzmann, whenever difficulties occurred, 
to ‘ seek the cause in myself ;’ and I think I may say with truth, that 
the single remark of that teacher has effected more for me in the 
management of the young than any other one thing. 

When that school closed, I entered another of higher order as an 
assistant. In this I remained a year, at the close of which Provi- 
dence led me to a new scene of action. 1 commenced a select 
school of five boys, in the spring of 1833, and continued with it till 
the present time. The number, at times, has been increased to thirty- 
five. Whether the time spent with this school has been beneficial to 
my pupils or not, perhaps others can determine better than myself, 
though it has passed away very pleasantly, both to them and myself. 
In the course of the Jast few months, days have often passed with- 
out causing an unpleasant thought, so far as the school is concerned. 
For the last two years, | have made use of corporal punishment but 
once. In that instance, I think a different course would have been 
better for the individual. My school, it is true, has not been a com- 
mon district school, and hence it may be said that the experiment 
is not a fair one. Be this as it may, | am now persuaded that it 
would be far more beneficial if there were much Jess of this kind of 
punishment, than is now inflicted in many schools, and families. If 
the young cannot be led to do their duty without coercive measures, 
this may be the /ast resort, but it seems to me this should never be 
tried until all other means have failed. I meet my pupils as ration- 
al, immortal beings, destined with me to live through an existence of 
countless ages, of which this life isa mere introduction. They come 
to me as a friend,—one who can sympathise with them in all their 
difficulties, and who will lend them his aid whenever it is in his pow- 
er. Hours, days, and weeks glide away, and I hardly know that 
they pass,—I only realize that they are gone. Perhaps it may be 
said, that time passed agreeably is no test of a teacher’s usefulness. 


* A paper for children, established under the direction of the Editor of the 
‘ Annals,’ but now united with Parley’s Magazine. 
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I grant it, but I believe the pupil’s moral feelings will be little bene- 
fited, unless his time in school is pleasantly employed. 

Such is the outline of the last few yearsof my life. I have been 
guilty of many imprudent measures, but | hope in some degree to 
atone for them, by future diligence in the performance of duty. 
Difficulties arose with men, from an ignorance of their nature, and 
with children, from an ignorance of myself. At first, time was 
spent unprofitably and unhappily, because I knew not how to spend 
it. Experience has taught me many severe lessons, which I should 
desire no young person to learn so painfully ; and if this account 
produces no other good, I hope it may deter the young from enter- 
ing upon the duties of teaching without a previous preparation. 

A Youne Teacuer. 





STATE OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 


In a former number, we gave an account of the state of Education 
in Russia, with which we were favored by our correspondent at St. 
Petersburg. We have received from the same source the following 
particulars in regard to the condition of Science and Literature in 
that great empire. 


SCIENTIFIC UNDERTAKINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The determination of Triangles, for measuring the degrees of 
Northern latitude, commenced in 1830, was continued by Mr. 
Struve, the astronomical professor of Dorpat, assisted by Captain 
Oberg and Lieutenant Melin, officers of the Imperial Staff. They 
determined all the points for a chain of 70 triangles, between the 
Island of Hoghland, in the Gulf of Finland, and the city of Tornea. 
This chain begins at the northern side of Hoghland, passes through 
the town of Lovisa, along the lake great Peyan, then to the West- 
ward by Uleaborg, and from thence, by the islands of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It embraces six degrees of latitude, stretching more than 
600 versts. At sixty of the most Southern points, beginning at 
Hoghland, signals are placed, and all preparations arranged, so that 
next year, it may be possible to begin the exact measurement of 
degrees, by means of the exact determination of the angles between 
the signals. 

Researches on the Cholera, were made by the medical faculties 
of the Universities of Moscow, Casan and Karkoff, the results were 
communicated to the ministers of the Interior, in the works of 
thirteen Professors of the Universities of Moscow, Karkoff and 
Casan. 

The Minister, deeming it advisable that the teachers of the Gym- 
nasia should collect information respecting the natural productions 
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of the places of their abode, and forward the result of their re- 
searches to the Academy of Arts and Sciences, caused instruction 
for this object to be prepared. 

Stroelf, the Archeograph, continued his travels and researches in 
various governments, in order to collect, for the public archives, 
documents relative to the history of Russia. 

Professor Arseniesf was appointed to collect, from all sources, 
official information, in order to give a full course of lectures, on the 
statistics of the Russian empire, for the instruction of the Heir 
apparent. 


PRIVATE LEARNED AND LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

In St. Petersburg, the Society of Mineralogy published four 
works during the year 1831. Owing to arrangements made by this 
society, the academician Hess, gave a public course of lectures on 
Chemistry, with its application to Mineralogy and Technology. 

The Society of Apothecaries, consisting of 112 members, in 
1831, was engaged in publishing a complete Pharmacologia. 
This society has a school for training assistants, in which there are 
14 pupils. 

In Moscow are the following Societies,—The Society of Amateurs 
of Russian Literature, with 71 members ; the Medico Physical So- 
ciety, with 12k, members; the Society of History and Russian An- 
tiquities ; and Society of Natural History, with 231 members. This 
last Society published, in 1831, the 2d and 3d volumes of the Im- 
perial Society of Naturalists. 

In Casan, is the Society of Amateurs of Russian Literature. 
In Karkoff, the Society of Science—1l7 actual members. In Wil- 
na, the Imperial Medical Society. In Riga, the Free Society of 
Literature and Practice. They publish the result of their labors in 
the State Gazette. 

In Mittau, are the Society of Amateurs of Literature and Arts, 
with 98 native, and 112 foreign members; the Society called 
“ Masée et Athénes,” with 40 members, employed in collecting 
books and manuscripts; and a Society for Latin literature. 

In Arensburg is a Society for Esthenian literature. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

In 1831, under the censorship of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, 16 Newspapers and 24 Journals were published in the empire. 
Of these, 1 was a daily publication, 2 every other day, 9 twice a 
week, 1 every 5 days, 10 weekly, 6 twice a month, 3 monthly, 2 
every two months, and 6 quarterly. Six of these publications were 
on Politics and Literature; 20 exclusively literary ; 4 on Trade, 
Manufactures and Mineralogy; 2 on Agriculture; | on Statistics ; 
4 on the Art of War; and 3 on Natural Science and Medicine. 

Besides these, are the Invalid or Military Newspaper, in Russian 
and German ; the “* Journal de St. Petersburg,” in French; the 
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Petersburg and Moscow newspapers, in Russian and German ; the 
Senate newspapers, and sundry Provincial gazettes. 
BOOKS. 
The annexed Table snews the result of the literary and scientific 
labors of 1831. By a comparison, it appears that in this year, 
there was an increase of 101 original works, and 10 translations. 


BOOKS IN THE CHIEF LIBRARIES UNDER THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


1830. 1831. 
In the Public Library, vols, 272,191 273,776 
In the Academy of Arts, * 300,000 101,116 
In the Russian Academy, “ 2,379 2,435 
In Wilna University, “ 50,417 51,837 
In Dorpat do. “ 51,437 52,449 
In Moscow do. " 20,474 22,777 
In Casan do. * 22,993 23,930 
In St. Petersburg do. . 6,315 7,539 
In Romantsoff’s Museum, “ 28,910 28,921 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1831. 
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BENEF ACTIONS. 





In 1827, the Emperor approved of the offer made by the cham~ 
berlain Demidoff, to give 20,000 roubles, annually, to be distributed 
by the Imperial Academy of Arts and Sciences, as rewards. After- 
wards Mr. Demidoff made a further grant of 5000 Ro. annually, 
to defray the expense of printing such works as the Academy thus 
approved, provided the authors have not the ability to do it at their 
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own expense. He further declared, that by a legal deed, he would 
bind his heirs to continue these annual payments 25 years after his 
decease. 

Of the benefactions granted in aid of the Schools, the most 
remarkable for the situation in life of the donors, though not for 
the amount bestowed, are Ist, The Carrier Revin, 5500 Ro. for 
the District School of Morshansk. 2d, The Don Cossack, Dun- 
derkoff, 1000 Ro. to the District School of Aksaysk, and 1000 
Ro. to the Gymnasium of Novo Cherkask. 


REWARDS. 

Of the various rewards granted by the learned Societies, on 

examining the works submitted to them, it may not be improper to 

notice the grant of a medal, awarded by the Imperial Academy, to 

the peasant Alipanoff, for the poetical productions which he pub- 
lished. 





CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 


Mvcu as we value ourselves upon our intellectual faculties and 
moral affections, we may not with impunity forget that these are 
now residentin a tabernacle of flesh,—a body,—the functions of 
which should always be the subjects of our care, and which claim 
the earliest and most assiduous attention of those, to whose charge 
we are committed in infancy. Physical education has ever been, 
and still is, wofully neglected or misdirected in all its parts. Much 
of the.mental imbecility and moral degradation, as well as bodily 
derangement and suffering of the human family, may be traced to 
this neglect. One astounding fact alone may suffice as proof that 
the neglect or mismanagement of the bodies of children is general, 
and lamentably great. It is, that more than one half of them die 
before they have attained the age of 7 years. How unavoidable 
the inference, then, that a great part of the debility, disease and con- 
sequent suffering of that portion of our race, which survives the 
treatment of childhood, may be deduced from the same cause. 
That many mental and moral evils also flow from this source may 
not be at first so evident. But I think a little consideration will 
show it to be even so. 

Our senses, it is allowed, are the means by which we get most, 
if not all, of the elements of our ideas. Is it not then reasonable to 
infer that the correctness of our ideas must depend upon the accu- 
racy, with which our senses perceive external things? Surely if 
our perceptions be wrong, the reflections to which they give rise 
cannot be right ; and the complex ideas which may be formed in 
the mind, and the emotions awakened in the heart, wilt of course 
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partake of the inaccuracy. Let me give a familiar illustration of 
my meaning. 

Two boys go out to play, when the thermometer indicates that 
water will freeze. One of them has been habituated to exercise 
and exposure to the air. His skin is consequeatly in a healthful 
state. ‘The other has been kept from the air, confined most of his 
time to a warm apartment. The action of his system is consequent- 
ly feeble. Now is it not reasonable to suppose, that the organs of 
touch, which are diffused over the body in or near the skin, will in 
these two boys be very differently affected? And will not the per- 
ceptions of their minds be necessarily alike dissimilar? Surely. 
Their reflections and emotions therefore cannot be the same. One 
will pronounce the air to be at the right temperature for a game at 
ball. His body and his mind will be elastic and joyous. He will 
bound like the roe, and make the welkin ring with his merry shout ; 
and return to the bosom of his family with a gladdened heart, ready 
to impart and to receive pleasure. The other boy will be too keen- 
ly affected by the contact with the air; and think it is too cold to 
play out doors. He will thrust his hands into his pockets, and curl 
himself up like one decrepit with age. His teeth will chatter, and 
his whole frame tremble. Of course very different reflections will 
be awakened in his mind. He will hurry back to the fireside, 
thinking winter a dismal season ; and will be apt to fret himself and 
all about him, because of the confinement, from which he has not 
the resolution to break out. 

This may not be so good an illustration as might be found. 
It is the first that occurs to my mind, and will answer my purpose. 
For it shows the moral as well as intellectual differences, which may 
result from the sense of touch, if it be in a different state of health, 
in two individuals similarly placed. The cheerfulness of one boy 
and the fretfulness of the other are the opposite moral effects produc- 
ed by the same temperature, owing to the opposite sensations caus- 
ed in the mind by the contact of the air. 

The other senses are also affected greatly, though not probably 
so much as the touch is, by the general health and vigor of the body. 
The number, variety and correctness of their communications to 
the mind, depend more upon the particular discipline they have each 
received. Let us consider this matter more particularly. 

A perfect infant is undoubtedly born with all the senses, which 
are at any time possessed by a man. But all of them are to be de- 
veloped. Necessity awakens, exercises, and therefore unfolds them, 
to a certain extent. For as all our senses are necessary to our 
comfortable existence in this world, they will soon be affected more or 
less by the objects, with which we are perpetually surrounded. 
Whether we take any pains with them or not, the touch, the taste, 
smell, sight and hearing of a child will be exercised. But who can 
doubt that the exercise of these senses may be so directed and regulat- 
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ed by a judicious guardian, as to ensure a much more complete de- 
velopment of them, than they can otherwise attain? And who does 


not know that they are each of them susceptible of a far higher 


measure of improvement, than they commonly receive? How ex- 
quisite, for example, does the touch of the blind become, whose loss 
of sight compels them to seek a substitute in this other sense! or 
the touch of those who have been long employed in some of the 
more delicate mechanic arts? How far stretching is the sight of 
men, who are occupied often in watching for very distant objects ; 
and how keen the sight of those who are continually engaged in the 
examination of minute ones! The worthless native of the forest, 
and the half savage hunter of our western wilds, ’tis said, can follow 
the game or their foe through the pathless wilderness, guided 
merely by the little twigs that were broken, or the leaves turned 
aside by the fugitive, who to other eyes than theirs has left no trace 
behind. So too, how delicate are the perceptions of the ear, which 
has often dwelt upon the harmony of sounds! or how discriminating 
does the hearing become in our common factories! There, where 
we are so deafened by the whirl and buzz, that we cannot hear our- 
selves speak, those who are accustomed to the din, learn so to dis- 
tinguish between the noise of the machinery and the human voice, 
that they can converse together with ease in their natural tones. 

Thus we see, that necessity and the influence of adventitious 
circumstances disclose a power in the senses of some men, which 
we should not suppose it possible for them to have acquired. Now, 
although we may not thence infer, that the senses of persons in gen- 
eral, could be made to attain such perfection, without the urgency 
of sitnilar circumstances, yet who can doubt that the senses of all 
persons might be improved, by proper exercise, toa much higher de- 
gree than they usually are? When therefore we contrast what 
might be done with what is done for the improvement of these ave- 
nues of thought, knowledge, and sentiment, how can we avoid the 
conclusion that the very general neglect of them must have injurious 
effects upon the intellectual perceptions of men, and thence upon 
their moral sentiments, feelings, and principles? How such effects 
may be produced, wiil need some further illustration. I will attempt 
to give it, in respect to the senses of sight and hearing. 

First, of sight. ‘Those persons, who have been long accustomed, 
either by the necessity of their situation, the example of those about 
them, or the judicious care of the guardians of their childhood, to 
observe attentively the relations of parts, the symmetry of forms, or 
the contrasts or blendings of color, have eyes that are perpetually 
soliciting their minds to notice some beautiful or grand perception. 
Wherever they turn, they espy some new and therefore curious ar- 
rangement of the elements of shape, some striking combination of 
light and shade, or some delicious peculiarity of coloring. The 
multiplicity and variety of their perceptions must of course increase 
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in proportion the number of their thoughts ; or give to their thoughts 
greater compass or definiteness, or new associations. Such persons 
are likely to be poets or painters, or sculptors or architects ; or at 
any rate they will duly appreciate and enjoy the productions of oth- 
ers, who have devoted themselves to the practice of these arts. 
And do we not find persons of this description, with some most mel- 
ancholy exceptions, to be most readily awakened to descry and 
adore the power, the skill, and the beneficence of the great Architect 
who reared the stupendous fabric of the universe, who devised the 
infinite variety of forms which diversify creation, and whose pencil 
has so profusely decked his every work with myriads of mingling 
hues, resulting all from a few parent colors ? 

But to an unpractised eye the beauties and wonders of creation 
are lost. The surface of the earth is a blank, or at best but a con- 
fused and misty page. Such an eye passes over this scene of 
things, and makes no communications to the mind, that will awaken 
thought, much less enkindle the spirit of devout adoration, and fill 
the soul with love of Him, ‘whose universal love smiles every 
where.’ There is a very pertinent and pleasing illustration of my 
meaning, adapted to young readers, in the story of ‘ Eyes and no 
— given in the ‘ Evenings at Home,’ and I believe also in the 
‘ Parent’s Assistant.’ 

The effects, which may follow from the due cultivation of the 
sense of hearing are not less apparent, and certainly not less impor- 
tant. How extravagant to one whose ear is uncultivated may seém 
the extacy of the amateur in Music! He whose ear has been ac- 
customed to dwell on the melody and harmony of sounds, perceives 
in them a meaning and a power of expression, which the neglected 
ear can in no wise comprehend. 

‘Music! Oh how faint, how weak 
Language fades before thy spell ! 


bad should feeling ever 
hen thou canst breathe her soul so well!’ 


This explanation must be wholly intelligible to one, whose ear 
has been so much neglected, that he perceives not the significancy 
of sounds, that are not articulated. ow little too cam such a one 
enter into the spirit of the inspired Psalmist, when he tells of the 
valleys and the hills singing for joy in the wisdom and goodness of 
their Creator! Music was cultivated so universally among the He- 
brews, that we find the Saered Scriptures abound with allusions to 
that extatic art. Indeed the most highly wrought descriptions of 
the heavenly felicity appeal to the charms of music, that they may 
give us the plainest intimations we can now receive of that seraphic 
bliss, which yet no eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, nor heart 
of man hath conceived. But what pleasing thoughts, 1 fain would 
know, can be suggested to the mind of him whose ear is deaf to 
harmony, when he reads of the heavenly choir singing praises to the 
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Most High,—of the host of the redeemed with golden harps, and 
voices, all in sweet accord chanting their Hallelujahs,—of the ¢ An- 
gels, who with songs and choral symphonies, day without night, cir- 
cle his throne rejoicing.” I may be much mistaken, but while I 
have been reading the writings of the Hebrew Prophets, who com- 
muned so intently with nature and with nature’s God, it has seemed 
to me impossible that any one could enter fully into all the tender- 
ness, the beauty, the sublimity of their language, or receive into his 
heart all its peculiarity of meaning, unless his eye has been used to 
trace the skill of that hand, which formed and fashioned every thing 
that is, and to descry the delicacy of that pencil which has painted 
all the flowers of the field ; nor unless his ear has learnt to perceive 
the melody and harmony of sounds. 

In like manner, I think, might be shown the losses which the soul 
sustains, and other evil effects which flow from the very general 
neglect of the other senses. But there is not room nor time for 
further detail at present. Nor is it needed. 

Let it ever be borne in mind by parents, who are appointed of 
God to the guardianship of the young, and by those who undertake 
to assist them in the work of education, that their object should be 
not the communication of the mere knowledge of facts stated, and 
things described by others; but the development of the faculties of 
the mind and the affections of the heart, and the unfolding of these 
in harmony with the divine will. ‘These faculties and affections can 
be thus developed but by their appropriate exercise ; and this is to be 
had only in direct intercourse with the works of Deity, and by hold- 
ing individual communion with that Spirit, which breathes throughout 
them, revealing the holy will of Him who made and who sustains 
creation. Children ought therefore to be directed, in the outset of 
their career, to use with care their own senses, and notice attentively 
their own varied perceptions. ‘Thus should they be introduced to 
the study of nature. I do not mean that they should be put to 
study any treatises on natural and moral sciences; I would have 
them begin long before they are able to use a book with facility. 
They ought to read, first of all, the volume which is writ by God’s 
own finger. ‘They may very early be made familiar with the alpha- 
bet of Creation, form and number, and color and tune; and. soon 
after may be led to notice more and more the endless variety of the 
combinations of the elements of each of these. Then the perfect 
order which presides throughout this endless variety, and the exact 
adaptation of every thing to its use, may be made the objects of 
their delighted contemplation. Their own observations and reflec- 
tions will naturally awaken an eager curiosity to know what others 
have seen and thought upon the same subjects. So soon, and not 
before, will it be time to introduce them to the scientific treatises 
which men have written. And they will then be prepared to ap- 
preciate the use, aye, even feel the necessity of the technical terms, 
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the nomenclatures, which philosophers have devised, in order that 
they may arrange what they gather, and communicate to each other, 
and to their disciples, the results of their researches. 

Without presuming to give even an outline of a course of educa- 
tion, I mean now only to insist that the careful cultivation of each 
of the senses ought to precede all other exercises—that we should 
ever deem it more important to direct a child to his own perceptions, 
and awaken him to reflection thereon, than to impart to him the 
verbal knowledge of the reflections of others. For he will always 
be imbecile, if not gross, who has not learnt to hear with his own 
ears, and see with his own eyes, and understand with his own heart. 
It is not the possession of words, though they be the words of the 
wisest of men, that will make the learner wise. He must have 
come to perceive the truth in the exercise of his own faculties, ere 
he can know its worth, or see its beauty, or feel its power. Lan- 
guage is but the artificial instrument, by which men communicate 
their thoughts to one another—a very imperfect instrument at best— 
and used so badly that we are perpetually misunderstanding one 
another. Our senses and powers of reflection are the instruments, 
by which we may draw knowledge from its own pure fountains; by 
which, alone, we can learn the character of God, and hold com- 
munion with his Spirit. Think nota child has learnt there is a 
God, because you have told him so, until he can repeat your words. 
The most incontrovertible argument for the existence of Deity, the 
most touching descriptions of his character, are lost upon a wooden 
ora marble man. It is because your pupil has the same faculties, 
by which others have discovered the being and perfections of that 
One, who created and upholds all else, that you may hope he will 
learn the glorious truth. Why then do you not, from the beginning, 
induce the child to use these faculties? If you would have him 
know God, you should Jet him feel after him, and find him. His 
first essays may not result in the discovery of the truth, as it appears 
to your mind ; but his subsequent inquiries will lead him to correct 
his mistakes. Repeated and varied observations will enlarge his 
range of thought, and lead him at last to perceive and grateful own 


that there is One, 
‘Parent of good, Almighty, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these his lowest works ; which yet declare 
His goodness beyond thought, and power divine! ’ 


Beyond thought? How much beyond expression, then! Why 
therefore should we feed our children’s souls so much on mere 
expressions,—on words, the faint, imperfect signs of man’s poor, 
dim conceptions—while they are surrounded with things, which 
God has made, bearing the impress of Himself? 

I am sure the common modes of teaching, are sadly wrong, in 


this particular especially ; and therefore have I endeavored to point 
it out. Dersy. 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
OR SPELLING, READING, DEFINING; GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Our labors in the instruction of the deaf mute, first led us to 
see clearly a truth, for which we had long been groping, when 
we were expected in ordinary schools to ‘ transfuse ’ the theories 
and rules of Murray into the brains of boys, with all the pompou: 
array of names by which the branches of instruction are desig- 
nated. Spelling, Reading, Defining, Grammar and Composition, 
Etymology, Syntax and Prosody, mean nothing more than ‘ the 
study of the English Language.’ It is a false refinement, in ou) 
view, which has thus divided a simple and comparatively easy and 
interesting study into several dry and difficult branches, each one o! 
which sometimes costs more labor than the whole actually requires, 
when pursued ina simple method. After attempting to pursue 
this same artificial course with the deaf mute, and finding it insup- 
portably wearisome, and absolutely stupifying to the intellect, tle 
simple plan of nature was adopted. The pupil was taught to writ 
sentence after sentence, was told the meaning of the words in a 
simple phrase, the mode of spelling them, and their proper order, 
and was required to write a new phrase composed of the sani 
words,’ and thus like the gentleman who had ‘ spoken prose al! 
his life without knowing it,’ these ignorant deaf mutes were soon 
familiar with Spelling, Reading, Defining, Grammar and Com posi- 
tion ; and attained a degree of accuracy which surprised all who 
witnessed it, without being aware of the number of their studies. 

On visiting the best schools of Switzerland, we found this same 
plan adopted. A class of little boys were called upon to speak a 
phrase ; they were taught orally to spell the words which com- 
posed it: they wrote it, and thus spelled it again: they were then 
called upon to read it; and to repeat it, and to spell the words 
again ; and then to speak and write a new phrase, and to explain 
the words. On this plan while these simple children only supposed 
they were ‘learning German,’ or rather learning to express their 
thoughts, they were acquiring five distinct ‘ studies’ besides Chirogra- 
phy! And they acquired them in fact, and not in name. We 
received a letter from a boy of nine years of age, taught in this 
manner, which surpassed in all its characteristics those of our 
schoolmates at fourteen years of age, and some of those of our fel- 
low students at college. ‘The same mode of instruction applied 
to the ignorant adults of our country, would remove half the difii- 
culties of this important, but laborious, and on the ordinary plan, 
almost impracticable task. 
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We ought to add, that in this mode of instruction, where the ex- 
amples of a particular inflection or combination of words became 
sufficiently numerous, the pupils were taught to remark the gen- 
eral form or principle which pervaded them, and thus imbibe, im- 
perceptibly, all of the theory of language which the young or igno- 
rant can comprehend. 

We leave our readers to decide which plan is the most rational 
and simple. We will only assure them, that so far as our obser- 
vation has extended, this produces greater accuracy in far less time 
than the ordinary course’ We beg them to recollect the key to 
all just views on this subject — that language was established be- 
fore grammarians or lexicographers existed — that its rules and 
principles are to be found in the practice of the best writers, and 
that the study of these is the best mode of learning them practi- 
cally. Our best writers are formed by the study of our best au- 
thors. 





ON THE PROPER DEGREE OF STUDY IN CHILDHOOD. 


HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. NO. VI. 


A crear deal has, of late years, been said in relation to the quan- 
tity and kind of study, which should be permitted to young children. 
There was a time, and not very long since, when the rage for early 
development, and the admiration for precocious talent, was extreme ; 
children were pressed a great deal too much, — brought forward too 
far, and not allowed sufficient time for exercise and recreation. The 
dangers arising, possibly, (or as some are convinced, probably) from 
this mistaken system, are so dreadful, that it is not surprising that 
some should feel a blind horror of everything which bears the name 
of application, and prefer that their children should acquire absolutely 
nothing, during the earlier period of their lives, —lest they snould 
labor too hard, and essentially injure their health of body or brain. 
Were there no alternative, I should say that these last were correct 
and judicious in their opinion on the subject, — and as it is, | should 
almost fear to advance any argument on the other side of the ques- 
tion, did I not feel entirely convinced that this, among other approved 
and rational theories, may be carried too far, — and sometimes per- 
verted by ignorance or indolence (a p. 466) 

When pupils have reached the period of youth, which is sometimes 
at ten or twelve years of age, (for it is strictly those under that age 
that I denominate children, and of whom I generally speak) — when 
they begin to discover the immense field of acquisition before them, 
the advantages of which, hard labor will alone procure for them — 
besides the conviction that the very labor, when successful, carries 
with it its own reward,— when ambition, and emulation, (which 
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I consider as two distinct passions) with other incentives, begin to 
exert their full power, then there is the greatest liability to injuri- 
ous application. But I am inclined to think that this is rarely, at 
least, the case with the very young (even taking into view, the greater 
delicacy of all their organs,) — from the exceeding volatility of their 
minds, — the never ceasing action of external objects upon them; 
their proneness to fly from everything which would confine their at- 
tention for any length of time, and the small comparative power 
which external motives exercise over them. 

Watch the very best and most industrious child while learning a les- 
son which he perhaps has really a great desire to acquire ; how easily 
is his attention diverted, how volatile are his thoughts, how readily, 
because how unconsciously, are the head and the eye turned, if any- 
thing foreign from the book he is conning, attract his attention. [ 
do not mean to say that children do not often make great efforts, 
I have reason to know that they do, — or that they may not be ex- 
ceedingly stimulated by affection, by fear, and even by ambition ; 
but I think instances are rarely found when any of these inducements 
Jead them far enough in advance of their strength to do them any 
real injury, — at least, if the teacher constantly watch, as he should 
do, the effects of every employment on the opening mind, and deli- 
cate frame of his pupil. (6 p. 467.) 

It appears to me then, that the degree of study and application of 
each child should depend wholly upon his peculiar character, con- 
stitution, and tendencies: all are not of one organization, and we 
should be careful not to fall into the too common error of treating 
them as if they were. I should advise every teacher to examine 
carefully the various capacities of the children committed to his care, 
and to govern himself and them accordingly. 

It is acknowledged by all, that some constitutions can bear uni- 
formly a much greater quantity of food than others, and so it is with 
their mental nourishment. 

While in health, therefore, nature will best direct the degree of 
exercise proper for each of their physical and mental organs (c p 467.) 
as long as they are purely natural, — as long as they are children; 
and while too much care cannot be taken to keep back those who 
are feeble and can bear but little, but who are at the same time anx- 
ious to learn, we should not extend that restraint to others, whose 
strong and active capacity, both bodily and mental, crave and re- 
quire a great deal of exercise. See, in both cases, that the food be 
wholesome in itself, and appropriate to their age and state. There 
are many plays which children engage in, as a recreation, far more 
laborious both to body and mind, than some of the exercises to which 
an intelligent instructor will lead the attention of his pupil; and who 
would be apt to fancy that a child could injure his mental system by 
too much play. (d p. 467.) 

While therefore the teacher should aim to blend amusement so hap- 
pily with instruction, as to render the latter truly a pleasure, he should 
be careful not to fall into the great mistake of supposing that instruc- 
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tion can always be rendered an amusement. There is such a thing 
as hard study, study which is a labor, but which cannot be dispensed 
with, in the path of knowledge ; yet it brings its own reward even 
to quite young children, and they have sense enough to find it out. 
(e p. 467.) - They will not at the present, or in future time, thank the 
teacher who should remove from before them, step by step, every 
difficulty which it may require strength and zeal to overcome ; be- 
cause there must come atime when this labor will begin, and it comes 
hardest, because distasteful to that mind which has been carefully 
kept from perceiving and preparing for it. Nothing good can be 
acquired in this world without effort, and great effort; but it does 
not follow that this effort, this labor, is irksome or painful. On the 
contrary, [ maintain that it may always be rendered a pleasure of 
itself. 

In the case of quite young children, teachers have been too apt to 
do for them all or nothing. ‘To prove the sum, to solve the question, 
to find the result for the scholar, or, on the contrary, to leave him 
alone and unassisted to perform all these wonders for himself, and 
by this means ‘> become perhaps discouraged and weary; instead of 
firmly insisting on his doing his duty, but at the same time gently and 
kindly putting him in the right wayto it by assisting him to look 
around, or within himself, to discover the means: and these remarks 
may refer to the youngest pupils. There ts no period when the mind 
suddenly and spontaneously ccquires a power to excrt itself, it always 
has it in a certain proportion and quantity, and it matters little 
whether the work to be done be spelling a hard word, or solving a 
question in algebra ; the principle is the same; and if a little child 
acquires the habit of thinking that he may, parrot-like, repeat from 
the teacher the letters of his infant lesson, he will expect, and with 
reason, that his mind shall remain equally passive when it arrives at 
the difficult studics of mature years. [ will readily admit, that it is 
far easier for the instructor himself, to carry his pupil along in this 
soft and easy manner; but by doing so, he encourages indolence in 
himself, and discourages every good and useful energy of the child. 
Better let him read one page a day, manfully mastering it himself, 
word by word, than twenty, with the teacher to prompt, and spell, and 
pronounce for him. Still, he should never be left to his own unas- 
sisted efforts. The teacher should give him his whole attention, and 
testify the kindest interest, ever ready to throw in a little timely aid 
that he be not discouraged before he has finished. Let him recollect 
too that nothing can be more discouraging to an intelligent well dis- 
posed child, while doing his best to satisfy his conscience and _ his 
instructor, than to perceive that instructor’s attention taken off, 
even by the necessary and equally important employments of others. 
I can myself remember numerous instances of disappointments and 
discouragements from this cause, when a child at school. The cus- 
tom of helping him too much, has precisely the same effect upon his 
mind, since it inspires him with a belief that a teacher has not pa- 
tience with his little mistakes, and is in a hurry for him to get through 
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his lesson. He consequently makes a thousand more than he would 
otherwise have done; and ends with feeling dissatisfied, both with 
himself and his instructor. A teacher should always preserve such 
perfect order in his school, and induce such universal kind feeling 
between his pupils, that each will give way on occasion to the other, 
so that the regular business shall never be interrupted, unless by some 
unforeseen or accidental occurrence. In such a case he should stop the 
reading or the lesson, till his attention can be given again entire ; for 
this will clearly show the child to whom he is at the moment attending, 
that he is devoted to him and to his improvement, and that neither his at- 
tention nor his negligence canescape hisnotice. I have observed chil- 
dren, while reading or reciting, take adirect advantage of their teach- 
er’s momentarily distracted attention, to run on in their lesson with ut- 
ter carelessness, making innumerable unobserved mistakes,—and when 
the teacher attends again, unless required to repeat, go on as if they 
had been reciting correctly. Let me observe, that this never would 
be done, unless an instructor were in the habit of such culpable neg- 
ligence , for though every one, even with the best order, may be sub- 
ject to occasional, unexpected interruptions ; yet children will respect 
the known laws of their teacher, if he has been in the habit of en- 
forcing them. 

[ have had previous occasion to remark, that as far as I have been 
able to judge of Infant Schools I should decidedly not prefer them 
for any but infants in fact. I have had more than one instance of 
their highly injurious tendency when acting on the mind, after a very 
early period of childhood. They are indeed truly Christian institu- 
tions, and many a parent may bless them for having kept his child 
from utter ignorance or vice ; but it seems to me that they should, 
like public schools, be left to that large class of persons in every com- 
munity, wo cannot give their children the superior advantages of a 
small private school, or of that tuition, perhaps still better, which the 
conscientious and judicious parent can administer amid the pure and 
holy influences of the domestic circle. I say perhaps, because I am 
aware that it is still a question, whether the advantages of particular 
attention and care at home, are not over balanced by the want of that 
association inseparable from a school life. 

As it will probably be inferred, from my preceding remarks, I am 
of opinion that children have as often too little, as too much to do in 
common schools: that they are happier, as well as better, whe 
all their energies are in healthy action, and that they are generally 
capable of greater exertion without danger of over exercise, than is 
generally required or expected of them; if, as I before observed, 
(and it cannot be insisted upon too strenuously) that action be o 
an appropriate and judicious kind, and if watchful care of their bo- 
dily health be constantly taken; if that action too be spontaneous, 
free, the result of their own wills, after those wills have been biassed 
to high and good desires. Be this then the part of the teacher, train 
up your pupils to regard the quality rather than the quantity of what 
they acquire — to incite their own wishes to what is good ; to indus- 
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trious exercise, to active duty, to progressive steps in wisdom and vir- 
tue, and you will give them an impulse which will go with them, 
through this life, to another and a better.” 


REMARKS OF THE EDITOR. 


(a. p. 462.) We fully agree with our correspondent tliat this prin- 
ciple in education, like every other, is liable to abuse, and that there 
is danger of banishing hard study from our schools; but we feel it 
necessary to make some remarks on a few points in which our own 
experience and views do not coincide with his. 

It is only among the few, and the highly cultivated, among those 
who have witnessed or experienced the effects of excessive applica- 
tion, or those anxious and indulgent parents who dread every breeze, 
or humor every caprice, that we have met with this ‘horror.’ ‘The 
tendency of our countrymen, is, more than that of any other nation 
we have seen, ‘to drive on,’ in this, asin every other object. The 
most rapid methods of instruction are the most popular. Parents 
are ready to compjain if their children do not ‘learn fast,’ and ex- 
pect to receive so much knowledge for every dollar of tuition. 

We have known a mother ignorantly accuse a child of idleness, 
who was disqualified for study by a fatal disease of the brain which 
study had produced. We have known an intelligent parent reproach 
the teacher of an infant school, because a feeble child, of four years 
old, did not learn to spell and read as fast as he anticipated. We 
have heard more than one teacher mourn, that parents would not 
allow him toadapt the employment of their children to their condition, 
but demanded more than he was satisfied they could safely perform. 
Some of the most judicious and thorough teachers we have known, 
have complained, that they could not give the thorough instruction 
they desired, because parents insisted on hurrying their children on. 

We regret to believe that the ‘rage for early development’ — ‘ the 
admiration for precocious talent, is still unsubdued ; and that we 
must speak of it in the present and future tense, as well as the past. 
Nor can it cease, until our national character, our universal anxiety 
to press forward into life is checked —nay, until parental vanity 
shall be brought more under the influence of religious principle, and 
of sound views in reference to the structure and offices of the human 
frame. ‘I'hat the apprehensions of precocity alluded to are not new, 
our correspondent may be satisfied by turning to old works on educa- 
tion. We happen to have at this moment before us, a work by Caro- 
line Rudolphi, one of the most distinguished German writers on edu- 
cation, in which she advises that a child should read no books until 
six years of age, but only hear them read. ‘This opinion is common 
in Germany ; and where do we find more profound scholars? 





* This number was intended to appear previous to the last one, which will! 
account for the reference made in that to some of the remarks in the present 


paper. 
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(b p. 463.) We would merely observe here, that ambition in 
study, in ourselves, was never more strongly excited than at five years 
of age, —that we never witnessed it more powerful in its influence 
than in a school-mate of the same age, — that no visible evil was pro- 
duced upon either of us for several years — that our companion was 
an early victim of epileptic fits, and died a premature death ; — and 
that the habits thus produced, and the seeds of debility and disease 
thus implanted, have rendered a large part of our life a course of 
bodily and mental suffering. 

(c p. 463.) If by ‘nature’ our correspondent means the dispo- 
sition, or inclination of children, we suspect that it would not direct 
their confinement for six hours in a day to a school-room, until the 
first seven years of life were past. If he means their constitution or 


formation, Physiologists, who have studied it most, assure us, that it 


is perpetually overtasked by the present plans of early education; and 
they appeal, not only to individual cases, but to the feebleness of the 
present generation, compared with the vigor of our forefathers, who 
spent a large portion of their early years in activity, in the open air, 
as an experimental proof of the justness of their views. 

(dp. 463.) We would beg leave to remind our correspondent, 
that to adults, the absorbing novel, and the absorbing sty are, at 
the moment, very often, a delightful amusement — and that they 
still produce the worst consequences. It is only io adapt the novel 
or the study to the capacity of childhood, and you may produce the 
same absorption, the same amusement, or ‘ play’ in the child, and the 
same evil. It is nothing extraordinary for a child to neglect his 
meals, and active games for the intellectual ‘ play’ he finds in an en- 
gaging book. 

(e p. 464.) If our correspondent employs the word ‘ study,’ as 
it is commonly used, for intense and conlinued application to books, 
we would remark that the most judicious parents, and educators, and 
writers within our knowledge, think that ‘ study’ ought not to be re- 
quired before six years of age —that there is enough, and more than 
enough to be learned by observation, and moral instruction, and 
reading, until that period. Physicians, (not phrenologists,) inform 
us, that until that age, the brain does not acquire its consistency, and 
that it is totally unfit for ‘ study.’ 

The remainder of the article, if applied to a later age, contains in 
our opinion, just and important views on a subject now too much 
overlooked ; not so much as we believe from the abuse of truth, as 
from that mental indolence, which scarcely allows a modern adult to 
read anything, more substantial than a newspaper or magazine. 
Other remarks on the general subject will be found in an article on 
Excessive Study in our last number, and in the following sketch of 
Caldwell’s discourse. 
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CALDWELL ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Thoughts on Physical Education, being a Discourse delivered to a Conven- 
tion of Teachers in Lerington, Ken., on the 6th and 7th of Nov., 1833. 
By Cuaries Catpwexi, M. D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
1534. 12mo. pp. 133. 


Tuey who have felt the difficulty of bringing an important subject 
within the compass of an hour will not be surprised that on a subject so 
extensive and important as physical education, Dr Caldwell was led 
to expand a lecture intoa volume. The discourse before us was de- 
livered before the first General Association of Teachers in Kentucky, 
and the most important of which we have heard in the Western 
States. 

Dr Caldwell commences with lamenting the abuses of the press in 
our country, and the corruption and falsehood which they are pro- 
ducing. He regards education as our only means of safety, and phy- 
sical education as an essential part of it — as the basis upon which a 
sound education must rest. In regardeto the care of infants, he 
urges the necessity of pure air, scrupulous cleanliness, and a proper 
temperature. He allows no improper food under pretence of 
strengthening the stomach ; and he believes that even ripe summer 
fruit, without cooking, produces, on the average, more evil than good. 

In regard to cleanliness, he observes, that this minor virtue is sadly 
neglected even by adults, in our country ; and that if they would wash 
the whole body much more frequently, they would be purer, more com- 
fortable, and more healthy than they are. He repeats the remark of 
Dr Rush, that ‘ crying, within proper bounds, is good exercise for the 
lungs and other vocal organs of children’ — that ‘ to cry and be fat,’ 
is often as true as ‘laugh and be fat.’ He warns against premature 
efforts to teach them to walk; he urges the necessity of early restrain- 
ing the passions ; and enjoins that ‘ children should never be allowed 
to obtain what has once been denied them by breaking into a passion 
about it.’ 

In accordance with the warning already given, not to injure the 
limbs by premature use in walking, Dr C. urges, with more anxiety, 
that we should not endanger the safety of an organ, far more deli- 
cate, by premature or too severe demands upon the brain. He as- 
sures us, that the anxiety of parents may do irremediable mischief 
to this organ, that until the seventh year, all its energies are necessary 
for its own healthy development, and that of the other portions of the 
body. He remarks that it is not the mind, but the brain that toils and 
is oppressed by the studies of the school; and that if parents were 
fully aware of the danger, they would no more overload the infant’s 
brain with the studies of a school, than they would his limbs, by 
compelling him to carry burdens. On these grounds Dr C. disap- 
proves of infant schools, on any plan but that which seeks to occupy 
and amuse, without requiring confinement and effort of mind. He 


goes so far as to say ; 
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‘It would be infinitely wiser and better, to employ suitable persons 
to superintend the exercises and amusements of children, under seven 
years of age, in the fields, orchards and meadows, and point out to them 
the richer beauties of nature, than to have them immured in crowded 
school-rooms, in a state of inaction, poring over torn books and primers, 
conning words of whose meaning they are ignorant, and breathing fou! 
air.’ 

In passing to the maxims of physical education which relate to the 
school-room, Dr C. insists particularly, that children should not be al- 
lowed to sit in currents of air, or with damp feet or clothes ; for that 
exposure which is perfectly safe, while in motion, will injure the 
most vigorous constitution, when at rest. 

In his observations upon diet, he endeavors to guard us against 
the besetting sin of our country, in strong terms. 

‘Eating too much, and of unwholesome articles, is a national evil in 
the United States ; and were I to add, a national disgrace, the charge 
would scarcely be too severe. I confidently believe, that the thirteen or 
fourteen millions of people, inhabiting this country, eat more trash for 
amusement, and fashion’s sake, and to pass away the idle time, than half 
the inhabitants of Europe united. Unquestionably they consume 4 
greater amount of such articles, in the proportion of jive to one, than an 
equal number of the people of any other country I have ever visited. 
Shame, if not prudence, should drive them from a practice, which might 
well be called disgusting.’ 

To this cause he ascribes the frequent dulness of children in their 
afternoon tasks ; but while he cautions parents against allowing ex- 
cess in their children, it seems to us, he ought to have warned teach- 
ers, that it is not safe to occupy the mind vigorously, while the stom- 
ach is employed in digestion, even if the meal has been moderate. 

In treating of the education of the lungs, he urges the importance 
of healthy, dry, and elevated situations for school houses ; and of care- 
ful ventilation, as not less necessary tothe formation of healthy blood, 
and to the vigor of body and mind, than proper food. Singing and 
declamation he deems highly important as exercises for the lungs, 
muscular exercise is equally important to secure the proper circula- 
tion of the blood ; and ‘ without this,’ he remarks, ‘ even the brain 
itself cannot receive its full supply of well-formed blood.’ In literary 
men, therefore, he observes, 

‘The vigor of the brain is diminished by a twofold cause, “‘ exhaustion 
from its excessive labors, and a defective supply of sound arterial blood, 
which is its vilal food.” Though in a given time, then, a literary man may 
accomplish a greater amount of work, by inordinate and unremitting 
cerebral toil, he cannot do it so well. In a particular manner, the product 
of his mind will have less brilliancy and power. It will be like the fruit 
of advanced age, contrasted with that of the meridian of life—like the 
Odysey of Homer, compared to the Iliad, or Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
to his Paradise Lost.’ 

We have not time to examine Dr C’s. speculations concerning the 
connection of matter and mind ; but we were struck with the thought, 
that the Creator has given the body to be the instrument and not the 
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clog (as it is too often termed) of the mind, and that it is ungrateful 
to ascribe to Providence that interruption of our mental labors, which 
is generally owing to our abuse of the wonderful organs which are 
appointed to be its servants. 

In addition to the connection of the mind with the brain as its or- 
gan, Dr C. maintains, as a phrenologist, that the various faculties 
perform operations through distinct portions of the brain. By con- 
siderations of this kind he urges with more force, and explains with 
more appearance of reason, some maxims which have become estab- 
lished among those who have thought deeply upon education. 

One of these, which we have formerly exhibited in our views of 
the system of Fellenberg, is, that pupils should pursue several studies 
at the same time, in order that no single faculty should be excessively 
fatigued by continued application. In connection with this, are two 
other important points. The attempt to burden moderate faculties 
wtih a task to which they are not adequate, either by urging on a 
youth to studies for which he has no talent, or by attempting to make 
him a literary man, whom nature obviously designed for an active or 
mechanical employment, not only disappoints the end which was 
aimed at, but endangers the health of the body, and the soundness 
of the mind. It is not less dangerous to excite one who possesses 
some peculiar talent in the highest degree, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to its cultivation ; for Dr C. assures us, that inflammation of 
the brain, and madness itself, are often produced in this manner. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that a temperate exercise of 
the brain is as important to the vigor of the body as of the mind. 
Experience does not need the aid of phrenology to assure of what 
that science distinctly teaches and explains, that the neglect of men 
tal occupation will often produce stupidity or imbecility, and that 
those who abandon all attempts at improvement in later life, only has- 
ten the decay of age. 

To maintain the body in its vigor, it is of still greater importance 
to maintain the proper balance of the feelings. ‘Che proverbial lon- 
gevity of mathematicians and philosophers, compared with that of 
poets, we have formerly noticed in illustrating the influence of strong 
emotions. 

‘Passion,’ observes Dr (.’ ‘when fierce and unrestrained, resembles in- 
temperance in the use of strong drink. It inflames or otherwise deranges 
the brain, hastens the approach of old age, and curtails life, on the same 
principles. In delicate and irritable systems, it often excites convulsions, 
and sometimes palsy, apoplexy and madness.’ 

On the other hand he observes ; 

‘The influence of strong and well cultivated morals and intellectual or- 
ans on the general health of the system, is soothing and salutary, and 
eeds and strengthens it, instead of ruffling and wearing it out. Compared 

to the influence of the organs of passion, it is as mild and wholesome 
nourishment, contrasted with alcohol, or like the genial warmth of the 
spring and autumn, to the burning heats of summer. Life, and health, and 
comfort may last long under the former, while all is parched and withered 
by the latter.’ 
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It is remarkable that of the fiftysix signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, all of them men of well-cultivated and well-balanced 
minds, fiftyfour attained an average age of sixtysix years and nine 
months. The two others died from accident. It is a confirmation 
of the same general views, that the periods of revolution and excite- 
ment, and the countries most agitated by conflicts of opinion and feel- 
ing, produce the greatest number of insane persons. While England 
has butone lunatic in 820 inhabitants, the state of Connecticut has one 
for every 262 of itsinhabitants ; and our country generally has a far 
greater proportion than any other in the world —a result no doubt 
of the intense excitement of feeling — the constant pressure onward, 
which marks every period, every pursuit, and every station in life. 
Dr C. ascribes much of it to the intense eagerness for wealth, which 
he considers peculiar to us. 

In connection with the effect of excessive intellectual effort or ex- 
citement, in producing insanity, Dr C. observes, that that sad disease 
of literary men — dyspepsia — is to be ascribed, to a great extent, to 
the same train of causes. Like insanity, this complaint is more 
prevalent in our country than in any other known. In Europe it is 
confined chiefly to the higher classes; but in the United States it 
invades every portion of society. Like insanity, he observes, it 
‘ commences as often in the brain as in the stomach, possibly oftener.’ 
The American savage, and the English laborer, who eat an im- 
mense quantity of food, and even the Esquimaux, who eats ten or 
twelve pounds of solid animal food in a day, and swallows with it a 
gallon of train oil, rarely, or never, suffer from indigestion: while, 
on the other hand, the literary men, public officers, and speculators 
of civilized nations, give melancholy proofs of the ravages of dyspep- 
sia; although they often use the most select and judicious diet. 
When the stomach alone is tasked, it is obvious that it will sustain 
an extraordinary burden. It is only when it is robbed of its nervous 
energy by the abuse of the brain, that it produces the intense suffer- 
ings of which the literary man complains. And even if the anxious 
dyspeptic undertake to balance excessive effort of mind by attempt- 
ing at the same time that bodily toil which he supposes gives the la- 
borer his iron organs, he will usually only succeed in wearing out 
body and mind together. ‘ Be temperate in all things, — be anxious 


Sor nothing,’ are maxims no less important to health than to piety. 


The anxieties of the exchange or the counting-house, or even of the 
voyage or journey of business, are often more ruinous to health, than 
the intellectual labors of a quiet student. 

As an additional evidence of the truth of this position, Dr C. re- 
fers to the well known fact that many a dyspeptic, after trying in 
vain the effects of the whole Materia Medica, with the most rigid 
diet, and regular habits, is relieved at once by throwing off his occu- 
pations and cares for a few weeks, although he encounters every spe- 
cies of irregularity with regard to sleep, diet, and weather. Were 
we gifted with the talent of the author of ‘the Miseries of Human 
Life,’ we could utter many a dolorous groan in response to the remarks 
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of Dr C.; but we will only (say, that he who returns from such a 
journey, ascribing its results merely to exercise, to company, or above 
all to indulgence, and attempts to maintain health, by pursuing the 
same courses in connection with his usual cares or studies, will only 
plunge himself deeper in sorrow. 

The remainder of this discourse, is chiefly occupied with the sub- 
ject of dress, in which the great principle is, that nothing should be 
so tight as to restrict the motion of any organ, or the free circulation 
of blood. Dr C. remonstrates in the most feeling manner against 
the use of corsets ; he shows that they destroy that symmetry of form 
which is admired in the models of antiquity, that they injure, by com- 
pression, the most important vital organs, and that thus they often 
produce the most dangerous diseases, the sad heir-loom of suc- 
ceeding generations. ‘ The descendants’ he observes, ‘ of tight-cor- 
setting mothers, can never become the luminaries and leaders of the 
world.’ It can only be expected that they will ‘ inherit a corset-bro- 
ken constitution.’ If all other arguments fail, cannot female vanity, 
or womanly affection be enlisted in checking this suicidal practice ? 

We have thus given a brief analysis of a discourse which we hes- 
itate not to pronounce the most comprehensive and valuable treatise 
on this branch of education, that has appeared in our country. We 
shall rejoice if our remarks induce our readers to study it, and to re- 
duce to practice some of its important principles, principles which 
may be tested without adopting the theories with which they are 
connected in the mind of the writer, and which the nature and limits 
of our work do not allow us to examine. 





ABBOTT ON THE DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


The Duiies of Parents in regard to Schools where their Children are instructed. 
A Lecture delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, at their 
ifth Annual Meeting. By Jacos Assotr. Published by order of the 
Institute. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co., 1834. 


Tuis lecture relates to a topic more important to the welfare of our 
schools, and the progress of education, than any other which can. be 
named. If those who provide the teacher, and direct the school, fail in 
their duties, the best ‘ school system’ may become a curse, and even 
if they provide the best teacher, and secure the best methods, and 
the best books, their children may still be ruined if parents do not do 
their duty continually to the pupils and the school. Mr A. presents 
to parents the following as their principal duties in reference, to 
schools, and illustrates them in his own clear and simple manner. 

I. The first duty which you have to discharge in respect to the school, 
is to feel yourselves, and do what you can to awaken in others, an inter- 
est in it before it is commenced. 
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II. Make proper efforts, and be willing to incur the necessary expense, 
to secure the best teacher whom you can obtain. 

III. You can co-operate very powerfully with the teacher whom you 
shall employ, by taking an interest in his plans and labors, after he shal! 
enter upon his work. 

IV. Submit cheerfully to the necessary arrangements of the scliool 
which are required for the general good. 

V. Do notjudge the teacher on the testimony of your children, (alone). 

VI. When the teacher has done wrong, do not condemn him too 
severely. 

VII. Set your children such an example, too, as you wish them to 
imitate. 

We believe most friends of education would admit on reading this 
simple, practical view of a subject so important, whose neglect leads 
toso much difficulty and sorrow, that it merited the high compliment 
paid it by the Institute, in directing ten thousand copies to be printed, 
at a low price, in the hope that it would be circulated extensively — 
a compliment which no elegant writer, or accomplished scholar need 
envy, for it is paid to its plain, common sense character — its adaptation 
to do good to the mass of the community. 

Mr Abbott concludes his lecture with some remarks on the ne- 
cessity and mode of government at home, in which he observes that 
‘ almost every case of gross failure in education on the part of virtuous 
parents,’ which he has known, may be traced to the neglect of one 
of two principles. 1. ‘Keep your children from bad company. 
2. Make them obey you.’ 

We are not fond of reducing a complicated course of duty to 
maxims so simple as to produce mechanism or indolence ; and we 
regret that Mr Abbott was prevented by the desire for brevity, and 
the haste of publication, required by the Institute, from bringing out 
more distinctly the idea evidently intended, that they are but two 
of the most essential, among many importan:! maxims. Still, this 
very lecture requires a variety of duties which are rarely alluded to. 
It is also true, that we rarely finda child corrupt, who ‘is made to 
obey,’ and ‘ kept from bad company :’ and yet it is certain, that some 


parents who follow these directions to the letter, are only the tyrants of 


their children, and prepare them to run wild, as soon as this fetter 
system is destroyed. 

We can find, however, no adequate foundation for the fears enter- 
tained of its effects, or the violent attacks made upon it by some. The 
ground of both is found, in ¢wo sentences only. ‘ Make them obey 
you. If parents ask how shall we make our children obey, we an- 
swer, in the easiest and pleasantest manner you can, but at all events, 
MAKE THEM OBEY.’ A comment is previously given, ‘they must 
be governed at home — or they are rained.’ It is said in opposition 
to this, that Jehovah does not make men obey. We ask whether 
he did not punish the Jews, when they disobeyed, and until they 
obeyed ; and does common sense understand anything else by ‘ make 
them obey?’ ‘To be held down by force, is not to obey an order to be 
still. Inthe law which Jehovah himself gave, it is written, that he 
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that obeys not his father or mother, shall die. Is there any higher 
sanction to obedience ? 

‘ But this simplification of duties will give indulgence to lazy pa- 
rents.’ We confess, we rarely find such disposed to take this trouble ; 
but if they are induced to do it by this lecture, we think even the 
reviewer may rejoice. And if the multitude of those who ‘ will be 
rich,’ and find no time to train their children, could thus be led to 
find time to ‘ make them obey,’ many teachers in the land would 
bless the day in which it was delivered. In propounding one simple 
subject of attention, Mr. A. has required along course of labor, and 
‘ training,’ which we should think the reviewer’s eye would at once 
have perceived to be inevitable. He only claims that compulsion 
is ‘usually inapplicable,’ but admits its necessity sometimes. He 
wishes that mild means may be employed, or, in other words, ‘ make 
them obey in the pleasantest manner you can.’ But if this does not 
succeed he must admit, and we think does admit, with Mr Abbott, 
‘at all events MAKE THEM OBEY.’ 

The complaint, after all, amounts to this, and we think it one to 
which Mr Abbott’s rapid course of authorship often exposes him, 
that principles which are important, have not been brought out with 
sufficient distinctness to guard against misapprehension and abuse. 
We could wish that influence like his, might never be exerted in an 
unguarded manner. 


[For the Annals of Education. | 


THE ORIGINAND VALUE OF ‘THE PICTURE SYSTEM, 


In the May No. of the ‘ Annals of Education,’ there is a commu- 
nication signed X, on what is there called the ‘ Picture System ;’ 
that is, the use of engravings in education. This writer affirms that 
there is a numerous and increasing class of persons, interested in ed- 
ucation, who are possessed with a mania for pictures, and insist that 
the parlor and the school-room shall be covered with them, and that 
the pages of all juvenilé books and papers shall be illustrated with 
cuts. There are some, he says, who go so far as to reject ordinary 
engravings, and are satisfied only with good ones! To such an 
extent indeed has the evil already gone, that not only are our youth 
imagined to be in danger of ruin, but our adults are said to be 
affected with mental and moral disease; and as an awful evidence 
of the extent of its ravages, it is stated, that there is, throughout the 
land, a cry for short chapters, short articles in the newspapers, short 
prayers, and short sermons! Such is the fearful state of things, ac- 
cording to X; and a large share of these evils, it appears, is at- 
tributed to the ‘ Picture System.’ 

Now for myself, I freely declare, that, if there is such a cry in the 
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land, and if it is to be attributed to the ‘ Picture System,’ importantas I 
believe that system to be to the great cause of education, it has produced 
one benefit that I had not credited to the proper source. I believe that 
short articles in the newspapers, short prayers, and short sermons, are 
in general, better than long ones. ‘The best example of a prayer that 
has ever been furnished is short, and if we recollect right, it was the 
Pharisees, and not the disciples, who used long ones. ‘I'he best speci- 
men too of a sermon (it may be found inthe forepart of St Matthew’s 
Gospel,) is also short , and if the ‘ Picture System ’ has brought people 
to prefer short prayers, and short sermons, it has so far tended to cul- 
tivate good taste, sanctioned by those beautiful models which Christ 
has afforded. If then the author of ‘ Peter Parley’s tales’ has been, 
as affirmed by the writer in question, a leading promoter of the ‘ Pic- 
ture System,’ and its consequences, common sense, taking the ac- 
cusation of X. from his own mouth, will award him a degree of 
praise, which I suspect he would not himself be disposed to claim. 

But although 1 can see little justness, or consistency in the com- 
munication of X. so far as it blames the ‘ Picture System,’ I am free 
to admit that all good things are liable to abuse; and those which 
are the most obviously valuable, are perhaps most likely to be abused, 
either by being carried to an extravagant length, or turned to per- 
nicious uses. It may be that there are foolish people who are for 
making education a mere matter of play; who are unwilling to task 
the eyes and intellects of children with study, and would rather teach 
them by pictures and other facilities. It may be, too, that there are 
books of which the pictures constitute the only merit. But it is to 
these seeming evils, that X. attributes the pervading taste for short 
sermons, and short prayers, a taste which every person of sense will 
commend. ‘Thus the bad tree, is, by this logic, made to produce 
good fruit;’ thus we gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles. 
Let us rather be consistent, and admitting the facts, allow that some 
real evil may flow from them. But let us not permit a comparatively 
few instances to swell into the greater number ; nor dwell upon the 
backward current of the eddy, till we forget the quiet, but deep 
onward movement of the stream. Let us not take abuses of any 
system, exceptions rather proving the rule, for a test of its utility ; and 
let us not allow the kaleidoscope of a heated fancy to multiply the few 
who are disposed to carry the ‘ Picture System’ to extremes, into a 
dangerous legion. 

Let us consider, that, if there are extremes on one side, there are 
also extremes on the other. If there are persons who would make 
education all play, there are those who would make it all work. 
There are some ‘ ripe scholars’ who are opposed to all facilities in 
education, and I believe to this very hour, it is the practice of many 
eminent teachers in England, to require boys to begin the study of 
latin, by giving them a grammar written in latin, This absurd 
system, in a greater or less degree, is still fostered by the University 
of Oxford, and I doubt not, there are many educated in the spirit of 
the olden time, who maintain that this is all right, and the new views 
all wrong. 
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The truth in this case as in others seems to lie between the ex- 
tremes. ‘The training of the mind should like that of the body, con- 
sist not wholly of either play or toil, but of the mingling of both. If 
a child is never required to study a dry and difficult lesson ; if he ts 
never made to apply himself with patience and energy to the master- 
ing of some extensive subject, his mind, like an arm tied up in asling, 
will become weak and indisposed to exertion. But if, on the other 
hand, he is compelled to bend steadily over a repulsive task, and inch 
by inch to creep through pages which reward him with no clear ideas, 
no gratification suited to his taste and years, he is condemned to 
suffer a species of tyranny at which a Russian peasant would revolt. 
We once heard of a beggar who was willing to work, and being 
offered a dollar a day to pound with the head of an axe upon a log, 
after trying it for an hour, quitted it in disgust, choosing rather to run 
the risk of starvation, than labor without witnessing any result from 
his exertions. And children, thus tasked and driven, though they 
may seem to plod on, and master page after page, are still working 
with an averted mind; they disrelish the book ; their faculties instead 
of being cilarged and developed, are dulled and stunted. A few, 
stimulated by ambition, or aided by ready powers of acquisition 
may advance; but the greater number will learn to shuffle at their 
recitations, and either get into the habit of learning mere words 
without ideas, or get accustomed to being content with dim and par- 
tial knowledge ; and, finally, if the master uses the rod, they will pro- 
bably learn to cheat. Thus, if on the one hand, there is mischief 
in the system of all play, on the other hand, there is still greater evil 
in the system of all work. 

The picture system seems to be regarded by some persons as a 
modern invention. The golden age of instruction, according to X. 
was thirty years ago. But did not Dilworth and the New England 
Primer have pictures? And was not Emerson’s Primer, a few years 
later, embellished with some 75 wood cuts? Yes, and shocking 
things they were. I was among the number educated in those golden 
days, and well remember the notions which I acquired from the 
grotesque representation of Nebudchadnezzar, creeping like a beast 
on all fours, and sundry other illustrations of scripture. Yet these 
books had a vast circulation, and constituted a large part of the ju- 
venile literature of the golden age. They were full of pictures, as 
full as the books of the present day ; the great difference is, that the 
kinds of books are now more numerous ; the engravings too are im- 
proved, and are to a greater extent used as illustrations in aid of the 
text. Many of them are spirited and just representations of things, 
and are calculated to impart knowledge, and communicate correct 
and vivid ideas. ‘The juvenile books, too, are more devoted to matter 
of fact, than formerly; and the engravings are therefore less design- 
ed to excite the imagination, than to store the memory. 

Great as has been the improvemert in the arts of instruction with- 
in a few years, we must not suppose that the power of pictures was 
unknown to earlier ages. At first, all language was imitative or 
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descriptive ; if oral, it mimicked sounds, if written, it drew pictures. 
Mankind at once saw the power of these representations, and as the 
readiest and most effectual mode of communicating their ideas, 
copied, as wel] as they could, the objects of their knowledge. This 
was a natural language, and though it was superseded by the inven- 
tion of letters, and artificial language, still the effect of paintings 
and drawings has never in any age been overlooked. As the arts 
have advanced, pictures have been multiplied ; and as no one till re- 
cently seems to have doubted their utility, their introduction into 
books has kept pace with the progress of the arts. ‘The recent inven- 
tion of lithography has resulted in an immense improvement in the 
art of sketching, and this, in connection with the great progress 
made in the art of wood-engraving, rendering it a cheap and _ beauti- 
ful style of illustration, has led to the present state of the picture 
system, of which some persons complain. 

To many, it may appear incredible that the utility of pictures in 
instruction is seriously controverted; but such is the fact. It is so 
obvious to most minds, that a good picture of a lion, a tiger, or giraffe, 
will give more clear and vivid ideas than volumes of written descrip- 
tion, that it seems absurd to condemn their use in books, particularly 
in books for youth. Still, such condemnation, with greater or less 
reserve, has been uttered by persons, who consider their opinions 
worthy of respectful consideration, and it shall be met with a more 
full reply when your limits will permit. Be 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR OCTOBER. 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Tue languid heats of summer, and the unhealthy period of autumn, 
are now past; and the temperature and the air are calculated to revive 
the vigor of body and mind. In those schools whose vacations are already 
past, the labors of the winter may now be commenced with energy and suc- 
cess. But in order to secure these to the full extent, ample time must be 
given to active sports, and provision must be made, by rendering the 
school-room tight and comfortable, and preparing fuel for days which ren- 
der fire necessary, to prevent that chill of body, and chattering of teeth, 
which impair cheerfulness, or take away the power of mental activity. 
To require study from pupils in this condition is tyranny ; and nothing is 
more absurd than to regulate the period of fires by the almanac, instead 
of attending to the temperature of the air, or the state of the body. Many 
an autumnal fever, and many a winter’s cough, may be traced to ridiculous 
precision, or mistaken economy on this subject. 

Nor is such a course always without moral influence. Dr Combe re- 
marks with great justice and sarcasm, ‘ What advances in morals and re- 
ligion can be expected under the charge of one, who says, “ Do unto others 
as you would be done by,” and then leaves his dependants (pupils) to suffer 
pain, chilblains, and disease, for want of fire to warm the room in which 
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they sit; he, himself coming into it with features flushed by the heat of 
the blazing fire which, for weeks, has been provided for comfort in his own 
apartment ?” 

In alarge number of our schools, this is a period of recess. Let their 
teachers employ this favorable season in gaining vigor of body for their 
winter’s labors, and in laying up a store of instruction and amusement for 
their pupils, by careful observation of the scenes and events which pass 
under their notice ; and when this point is effected, let them be diligent 
in preparing to teach well, all that they attempt to teach. 


THE EARTH. 


Itis the month of the fall of the leaf; the foliage which was the orna- 
ment and shelter of the trees in the heat of summer, is now about to drop 
as a useless incumbrance, to allow the more free access of the sun to 
their trunks and branches. In this, as in every change of nature, the kind- 
ness of the Creator has not forgotten to provide pleasures for the eye ; and 
the very pall-bearers of the year, are adorned with the gayest and most 


beautiful livery. It is a simple and easy branch of the observation of 


nature, with children, to collect the leaves of plants and trees, and dry 
them in folds, or books of wrapping paper ; and it would be no small ad- 
dition to the interest of such a collection, if you could induce your pupils 
to gather those of each tree as they are fading, with each successive 
change, till they reach that skeleton state, which is often produced by the 
decay of winter. 


THE HEAVENS. 


Aquarius is the sign of the Zodiac on the meridian at nine o’clock in 
the evening, during this month. Four stars forming the letter Y, are 
the only ones which can be distinctly pointed out, without examination 
ofthe map. Immediately beneath them is the Southern Fish. The most 
beautiful star in it is Fomalhaut, which is much used by navigators to 
find their longitude at sex. East of the Swan andthe Dolphin, four re- 
markable stars, in the figure of a square, will now become conspicuous, 
which form part of the constellation of Pegasus, or the flying horse. The 
two eastern stars mark the equinoctial colure which is the first meridian 
of the heavens. 

Venus is performing her last duty as the evening star, during this month, 
and will appear most brilliant at its close. Hersche! will be on the 
meridian in the course of the evenings of October. 

Let your pupils still keep up the habit of observing the progress of the 
sun by the shadows at its rising, noon, and setting. Above all, let them 
not forget Him who appoints the passing seasons in regular succession, 
and let them read if they do not learn, the beautiful hymn of Thompson, 
whose first lines ought to be written on our hearts ; 


‘ These, as they change, Ahnighty Father! these, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee ! —— ’ 
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MISCELLANY. 


AvpRESSES ON EpvucaTION. 


Ir is gratifying to see the increasing number of addresses and reports 
on the subject of education, in the various parts of our country. We 
have been recently favored with the addresses of the Rev. Stephen Olin, 
president of Randolph Macon college ; the lecture of Dr Drake before 
the literary convention of Kentucky, on the ‘Importance of Literary and 
Social concert in the valley of the Mississippi ;’ Mr Grimke’s address ‘ on 
the value and power of the Sunday School System;’ Mr Key’s oration at 
Bristol college on ‘The power of literature in its connection with reli- 
gion ;’ Mr Clarke’s poem on ‘The past and the present,’ delivered at the 
same institution ; the Inaugural address of Pres. Babcocks’ ; a Sketch of 
the Oneida Institute ; a spirited report of the Buck’s County Society, for the 
advancement of general education, and several interesting accounts of 
private institutions. All of them contain much which we wish we could 
present to our readers, but the extent of our general subject, and the 
narrow limits to which we are confined, and the necessity of providing 
something for the various classes of our readers, compels us to pass then 
by for the present, with only this notice. They well deserve the atten- 
tion of those who have the opportunity of perusing them. 


Treacuers’ Course at Horwyt. 


Recent letters from Switzerland informed us that the course of instruc- 
tion for teachers was in successful progress, and that instruction was given 
in Religion, Language, Chirography, Linear Drawing, Arithmetic, Geom- 
etry, the elements of Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural History, Geo- 
graphy, the History of Switzerland, Agriculture, and Music. Teachers 
were received and taught gratuitously, and assistance was afforded to the 
families of those who were indigent. More than a hundred teachers were 
in attendance. We regret to find that the institution established by 
the state is continued under the direction of a person not experienced in 
teaching, and whose instructions have met with great disapprobation 
from most of those who heard them. It appears that the number of 
teachers who frequent it is small. From public documents we find that 
Fellenberg was appointed president of the republic of Berne, but has 
now retired from the office, in order to devote himself exclusively to Hofwyl 
and the cause of education. We are not surprised that views so exten- 
sive and elevated as his, should not meet with sympathy and encourage- 
ment in a canton, where the pride of the aristocracy, and the prejudices of 
an uncultivated people, are equally unfriendly to enlarged views of im- 
provement. Such has ever been the fate of reformers. 


Marietta Conteciate InstituTe anp WESTERN TEACHERS’ 
SEMINARY. 


This institution, which was briefly described in our last years’ volume, 
is now under the care of four Professors ; and if we may judge from the 
‘ First Annual Report,’ with which we have recently been favored, is flour- 
ishing. It is in three distinct departments ; a Preparatory, a Teachers’, 
and a Collegiate Department. The whole number of scholars who have 
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been entered, in all the Departments, during the past year, is 110; of 
whom 93 were members at the close of the second term. A farm of sixty 
or seventy acres is attached to the establishment, for the agricultural 
labor of the students, and two work shops for those who prefer mechanical 
labor. One of these 100 feet long is adapted to the coopering business, 
and will accommodate 30 students. The other shop is for such mechan- 
ical labor as the student prefers. It is three stories high, and will accom- 
modate a considerable number. Those who labor in the cooper’s shop 
have their timber and tools found them, and receive half the avails of their 
merchandise. ‘Those who labor in the other shop, furnish their own tools 
and timber, and have the entire avails of their labor. These shops are 
under the direction of suitable persons, who aid, as far as is necessary, 
those who workin them. During the past year, 44 students have engaged, 
more or Jess in manual labor, and the average amount of their earnings 
for the time they have been employed, is a fraction over six cents an 
hour. ‘The result of the experience of this Institution, thus far, is, that 
three hours labor a day, will not impede the literary progress of the 
student. 


Battimore Union Lyceum. 


We have collected from the Baltimore, Charlestown, and other papers, 
the following account of this interesting Institution. 

It is divided into twelv2 branches or ward Lyceums, and these into de- 
partments, such as ladies’, mothers’, teachers’, apprentices,’ and seamens’ 
lyceums. ‘These last are again subdivided into classes. 

One of the most useful departments, it is thought, will be the ladies’ lyce- 
ums, in their operations for the improvement of girls who are now, to a la- 
mentable extent, acquiring bad habits in the schools which they attend. One 
of the first steps contemplated is to ascertain what number of children 
there are in the city who do not attend school, the causes of their neglect, 
the best methods of bringing them within the pale of their instruction, 
what instruction they most need, &c. 

The plan of instruction about to be commenced by tbe ladies, is to es- 
tablish weekly schools, in which needle-work will be particularly attended 
to by all the girls, together with reading, writing, and such other studies 
as their age or other circumstances may render proper. A few schools 
for adult females, where they are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are already in operation; and more it is expected, will be commenced, 
after the present season. 

The Curators of the Baltimore Union Lyceum, are about making 
arrangements, on the one hand, for securing the efforts of the schools, in 
collecting specimens of Natural History: and, on the other, for exchang- 
ing them and other specimens, with similar societies. The Board are 
about to assign the subject of Natural History to three or four of their 
nnmber, whose special duty it will be to collect and exchange specimens, 
or rather to put the schools in the way to doit. All the labor, both of 
collecting and exchanging, can be done by lads, aided, in some of the 
specimens, by the misses in the schools. In the room of the society there 
are, at present, several thousand geological specimens, collected princi- 
pally by the boys in some of the schools. 

It is gratifying to see Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, Lutherans, and Catholics, all engaged in efforts to promote the 
same object. 
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Worcester Manvat Lapor Scuoot. 


This institution appears to be flourishing. The examination at the 
close of the first term is represented to have been highly satisfactory. 
Mr Bailey, late a member of Brown University is the teacher. ‘The second 
term is about to commence under favorable auspices. 


EpvucaTion 1n Missouri. 


Within a few months past, there have been several interesting move- 
ments among the people in several counties in Missouri, in favor of Edu- 
cation and common schools. Several associations have been organised, 
and among the rest, at a meeting of citizens, at Loutre Island Academy, 
on the fourth of July, one by the name of the Loutre Island Education 
Society. 

The object of this Society, as we perceive from their constitution, is 
‘to take into consideration the best method of teaching, and to seek out 
and circulate information upon this subject.’ They are to meet quarterly. 
At the meeting abovementioned, among several important resolutions 
passed, were several which contemplate the appointment of delegates 
from the society to visit various literary institutions; meetings of citi- 
zens in different parts of Warren county, on the subject of education ; 
and the adoption of measures by the several counties in the state for the 
formation of a state society. 


Movements tn ILutnots. 


It is stated in the Pioneer and Western Baptist that most of the candi- 
dates for the legislature, during the late contest in Illinois, have come out 
decidedly and unequivocally in favor of a system of common schools. 
From this circumstance the editor of the Pioneer concludes that something 
efficient will be done at the next session. We hope that time will show 
his expectations to be well founded. 

We observe also in another number of the same spirited paper, a com- 
munication from Mr Holbrook, on the subject of lyceums and lyceum sem- 
inaries, and recommending an education convention to be held through- 
out the Union, on the first Wednesday of November next. In pursuance 
of the general train of remark of Mr Holbrook, the editor suggests the 
importance of a State Education Convention at Vandalia, the first Friday 
of December next ; which is also the time for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Institute of Education. 


Perersoro’ Manvat Lasor Scaoon. 


This is an institution for young men of color, established at Peterbor- 
ough, Madison County, N. Y. by Gerrit Smith, Esq. It originated in the 
belief that it is the duty of the whites to elevate the condition and charac- 
ter of the colored people, and is intended to afford advantages for obtain- 
ing either a good common or a classical education. The teacher is Mr 
C. Grant, formerly Principal of Whitesborough Academy. 

Mr Smith provides, at his own expense, instructors, books, stationary, 
rooms, bedding, fuel, lights, and boarding; as a partial compensation for 
which the student is expected to labor four hours, daily, in some agricul- 
tural or mechanical employment. Labor is estimated at about twelve and 
a half cents a day, upon the average, for each student. The student fur- 
nishes his own clothing. 

The living of the pupils is very plain. Neither tea nor coffee is allowed 
them, and they have meat but once a day. They sleep on mattresses of 
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straw. They do their own cooking and washing, under the superinten- 
dence ofa respectable colored woman, who was formerly, for many years, 
in the family of Gov. Trumbull, of Conn. This labor, however makes a 
part of the four hours per day. Every scholar, on entering this school, is 
required to subscribe a promise of abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 
including cider and strong beer; and also from tobacco in every form. 
There is a reading table in the school-root, supplied with many periodical 
publications. Accommodations are furnished, thus far, for only eighteen 
students ; none of whom are received under fourteen years of age. 


TELESCOPES. 


Mr Amasa Holcomb, of Southwick, Mass. has been engaged, several 
years, in the construction of Telescopes. He is a self-taught man, and 
has at length brought his instruments to a high degree of perfection. Mr. 
H. does probably what no other man has ever done, casts and grinds his 
mirrors and lenses, makes the tubes, and founds and fits all the mountings 
and finishings. 

We learn from the journal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
that one of these telescopes, of six feet focal distance, has been examined 
by a committee of the Institute. It is constructed onthe plan of Herschel’s 
great telescope, which requires the observer to stand with his back to the 
object, and look directly into the speculum. It was compared with two 
fine English telescopes, and was found much superior. The waved ap- 
pearance of the edges around the craters of the volcanoes in the moon were 
distinctly visible, and yet land — could be clearly seen at the short dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. The committee state that Mr Holcomb can 
furnish for $100, with plain mounting, or for 150 to 200 with more expen- 
sive mounting, telescopes, whose performance equals that of Gregorians 
and Achromatics hitherto imported into the country at an expense of five 
hundred dollars. 


THe AcADEMICAN AND SoutrHern Journat or Epucation. 


We are sorry to record the orbituary of another periodical on education. 
‘The Academician,’ which has been struggling for an existence nearly a 
year, is about to be discontinued, for want of patronage. The editor has 
felt himself gradually compelled to adapt his paper to that popular taste, 
which will not admit of the sober discussion of important topics to any 
considerable extent, but must needs be gratified by a large proportion of 
light reading, as the modern palate must be tickled by dainties in the 
place of wholesome and solid fuod. We had fain hoped that the good 
sense and intelligence of the people of Georgia would have sustained a 
journal of only eight semimonthly pages, to be devoted exclusively to 
education and instruction; and above all, that they would not suffer it to 
perish in its very infancy. Butthus itis. Periodicals on trifling or com- 
paratively unimportant subjects receive the cheerful and liberal patronage 
of thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands ; especially if they will enlist 
in the service of sect or party, while those which aim at giving solid and 
useful instruction on the highest interests of man are suffered to languish 
and die. Parents and teachers! guardians of the republic! ought these 
things so to be? 


Femate Epucation in GREECE. 


The annual meeting of the Troy and other co-operating Societies for the 
advancement of Female Education in Greece, was held in this city on the 
20th inst. After an anthem, suitable for the occasion, was sung by the 
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choir, and prayers by the Rev. Mr Paddock, a Report of the past transac- 

tions of the Societies, from Mrs Emma Willard, Corresponding Secretary 

of the Troy Society, was also read by him. A Poem from the pen of 

Mrs Sigourney, written for the meeting, was read by Mr ‘I’. H. Vail. We 

regret that il] health prevented Miss Beecher from preparing her antici- 
ated address. The concluding prayer was made by the Rev. Mr Newton. 

A liberal collection was taken up, in aid of the object of the Society. 

Norwich Courier. 
IMPROVEMENT IN AFRICA. 


Africa presents a recent example of invention similar to that of the 
Cherokees. ‘The Vey people,’ says a missionary of the American Board, 
in the Missionary Herald, ‘residing on Grand Cape Mount, have recently 
invented a system of writing entirely new, and altogether different from 
any other we have yet seen; in which, although it is not more than two 
years since it was invented, they write letters and books. Some of their 
characters resemble the Arabic, some resemble the Hebrew letters, others 
Greek ; but all of them, except those resembling the Arabic, are merely 
fanciful. The alphabet is syllabic.’ In the last point it resembles that 
devised by Guess, whose origin was described by Mr Boudinot, in the 2d 
volume of this work. 

The missionaries find that the people along the whole coast, are de- 
sirovs of schools. Wherever the plan of the missionaries was known, 
urgent applications were made for schools, and a written promise was 
often requested. In one instance, they would not close a council until 
this was given; and after travelling 200 miles, the Americans received a 
message reminding them of this promise! And yet, thousands of parents 
in our own country, and of our own color, are willing that their children 
should grow up in ignorance ! 

The progress and state of several schools in Liberia is very encouraging. 


TEacHERS 1N HinpoostTan. 


A native Hindoo paper states, that two students have recently been 
selected from the Hindoo College, and sent to Moorshedabad as teachers 
of the English Language, in the Nizamut College, and that the natives 
at Santipore are desirous of engaging a well qualified teacher, either 


christian or native, to reestablish a deserted English school among them. 


CoLLEGE OF THE PROPAGANDA IN Rome. 


The zeal and diligence of the Roman College of missions, in providing 
instruction and books in every language of the world, deserves the imita- 
tion of Protestants. At a recent public recitation, speeches were made in 
thirtytwo languages. The Chaldee, Samaritan, Syria, Arabic, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Greek, Armenian, Georgian, German, Highland Scotch, Irish, 
Persian, Curdic, English, French, &c, were recited or spoken by students, 
generally natives of the countries in which they are vernacular or best 
understood. 


Hortrentor ScuHoo.s. 


In connection with the charge of the missionaries in South Africa, there 
are eight schools, containing five hundred Hottentot children. It 1s stated 
by the superintendent that ‘they are not by any means deficient in capac- 
ity,’ but ‘shrewd, lively, intelligent and good-tempered,’ and most of the 
schools are taught by Hottentot teachers, under the direction of the su- 
perintendent! If the ‘ brutish Hottentot ’ as he was once termed, is found, 
on cultivation, capable of being a useful school-master, is it not time to 
subject our prejudices against the African race to the test of thorough 
impartial experiment ? 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Intellectual and Practical Singing-Book ; embracing the Ele- 
ments of Vocal Music, and a Selection of Pleasing and Popular 
Tunes, designed for the use of Beginners, particularly the Children 
connected with the Sunday Schools of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: also, for Teachers and Sunday Schools in general. By 
Charles Dingley. New-York. N. B. Holmes. 1834. pp. 80. 


This iittle work adopts, to some extent, the Pestalozzian plan ; and far 
surpasses in simplicity any of the ordinary elementary books for children. 
We think, however, it partakes too much of the character of the old sys- 
tem, especially in the rapid progress required, and in the introduction and 
explanation of technical terms. We hope that this very circumstance 
may be a means of introducing a more rational method of instruction into 
schools where a system completely inductive would not be received. 

The Family Minstrel. A semi-monthly Newspaper. By Charles 
Dingley. New-York. 

This new periodical is designed to excite and gratify the taste for 
Music of a social and religious kind, and to advocate its introduction as a 
branch of study in aj] our seminaries, from the primary school to the 
university and its important religious influence. Each number is to con- 
tain from two to four pieces of music, adapted to the school and the family, 
which is intended to be of a medium character, between the light and 
frivolous, and the solemn and devotional. We are much gratified with 
the sentiments of the editor expressed in the first number, and cordially 
wish success to the enterprise. The terms are $3; or $2 in advance. 

The Third Class Reader. Designed for the Use of the Younger 
Classes in the Schools of the United States. By B. D. Emerson, 
late Principal of the Adams Grammar School, Boston. Boston : 
Russell, Odiorne & Metcalf. 1834. 18mo, pp. 160. 


In a former number we have expressed the pleasure we found in ex- 
amining the ‘ First’ and ‘Second Class Reader,’ by the same author. 
The present work is designed for the younger class of pupils, and affords 
the same evidence of experience and taste, in the selection and arrange- 
ment. There is much that is instructive combined with many amusing 
lessons, and the selections are unusually simple in their style. The 
moral tendency is excellent, but we could wish to see more lessons of 
an elevating religious tendency, like those found in the previous works, 
in one that is adapted to the most susceptible years of childhood. 

The Mother’s Friend; or Familiar Directions for Forming the 
Mental and Moral Habits of Young Children. New-York: Leavitt, 
Lord, & Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1834. 18mo, pp. 240. 

This volume is a republication of an English work, selected and edited by 
Mr Abbott, as one of a series: Its chief object is ‘to show how good principles 
in the heart are to be carried out to amiable and praiseworthy manners and habits.’ 
It is simple and unpretending in its character, and without those numerous illus- 
trations which excite so much interest in the original works of Mr Abbott; but it 
is full of valuable principles and maxims, which appear to have been derived from 
close observation in the nursery itself. ‘ Early associations,’ ‘ Justice and Gener- 
_ osity,’ ‘ Manners, and Order,’ ‘ Early Lessons, and Amusements,’ ‘Rewards and 
Punishments,’ ‘ The Nursery Maid,’ are among the titles of its chapters, and will 
furnish some idea of its contents. We find the spirit of the editor throughout the 
work, but we do not find any of his own peculiar religious views, except in the 
concluding chapter on ‘ Religious Instruction.’ 
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